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WE report progress; not enough to exhilarate our allies or 
to dismay our enemies; and yet—progress. “Whereas,” 
naively declared the senior Senator from Montana, four 
months after war was declared, as the preamble of a resolu- 
tion designating a day of prayer, “this country is about to 
engage in preparing for war,” be it resolved, etc. And so 
indeed it is, as with Siam and such other distant nations as 
have more recently proclaimed their adherence to the great 
cause. Whatever may be said or thought to the contrary, 
the fact is undeniable that we are beginning to get ready to 
commence to arrange to take steps to inaugurate a movement 
to proceed to make good our promise to enter upon the field 
of battle for the preservation of our own liberties and the 
safeguarding of democracy throughout the world. Whether 
the immortal Bard, in his vast imagining, conceived certain 
Senators, when he wrote— 

When our actions do not, 
Our fears do make us traitors, — 
or our President, when he added — 
I’ll make assurance doubly sure, 
And take a bond of fate, — 
we have no means of knowing; nor would we, if we could, 
attain the curse for moving precious bones . . . Let be! 
We're getting on! 
It has taken four months to clear the decks for what the 
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Secretary of the Navy would call action; but what of it? 
They are cleared now. Despite the haggling and hobbling 
of a Congress unwilling to invoke cloture to make effective 
the will of a majority, despite the hundred days of futile 
debate upon a single bill imposed by a few wilful men under 
sinister leadership of extraordinary skill, the true theory of 
undivided, masterful direction in war has finally prevailed, 
and the President holds in the hollow of his hands the full 
power which should have been his from the beginning,—a 
power infinitely greater than that of any other living ruler 
and unsurpassed by that of Alexander or of Napoleon. 

We do not magnify it; we would not minimize it. That 
he himself realizes the magnitude of both his authority and 
his responsibility we may be assured. That he appreciates 
the demand of the logic of an unprecedented situation is 
proved by his insistence at a time when another of less reso- 
lution or daring would have been at best timorously acquies- 
cent in the face of consequences so momentous to both his 
country and himself. Calmly, be it said to his highest credit, 
the President abides the mighty event, and patiently, con- 
siderately, yet vigilantly, a hundred millions of people await 
the outcome of the application of the sagacity of a single 
mind to the solving of problems existing and bound to arise, 
so many, so intricate and so vast as to seem well-nigh in- 
comprehensible. 

Five months of crippled endeavor have passed and all is 
well as could be asked in reason. But fourteen months of 
unimpeded guidance remain before the rendering of a verdict 
at the polls which—make no mistake—will be, not prelimi- 
nary, but conclusive and final. So again, in all sincerity and 
in high hope, we cry, Vite! vite! 


Unquestionably the President was right in demanding 
the concentration of authority which he has obtained and un- 
doubtedly, we are confident, he now holds no less essential 
concentration of effort to be the immediate corollary. That 
there is altogether too much diversification at present is pain- 
fully apparent. The various civilian commissions, the various 
press agents, even the various cabinet officers, continue un- 
mistakably to cross one another’s paths in seeming ignorance 
and obvious jealousy of their respective prerogatives. The 
most notable case in point was, of course, the lamentable 
clash between General Goethals and Mr. Denman which re- 
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sulted in wholly unnecessary delay of months in the most 
pressing of needs, the construction of ships. We cannot see 
that blame for this very grave hindrance to both our allies 
and ourselves can be affixed justly upon anybody,—least of 
all upon the President, whose selection of General Goethals 
was acclaimed universally. The difficulty was inherent in the 
temperaments of two masterful, pig-headed men accustomed 
to have their own way. Its final resolution by the harassed 
President himself was apparently the best attainable and the 
country now looks to Mr. Hurley and Admiral Capps with 
full confidence in their amenability no less than in their capa- 
bility. Nevertheless much mischief was done. 

Hardly less menacing for the moment seemed the diff- 
erence which arose over the price of coal between the Secre- 
tary of the Interior and the Secretary of War. The former 
supposed and had reason to suppose that he had effected a 
most satisfactory settlement and felicitated the country ac- 
cordingly, only to be notified publicly and somewhat curtly, 
we must say, by the latter that he was empowered only to 
recommend and that his recommendation was not acceptable. 
But for the exceptional forbearance and wholehearted loyalty 
to his chief of Mr. Lane, this unhappy episode might easily 
have deranged an official relationship which should be, above 
all, at least harmonious. Fortunately no immediate harm 
ensued, but surely the calling of the attention of the country 
to a contrariety of opinion within the Cabinet upon so vital 
a subject could be productive of little good. 

Of less importance but of hardly less significance was the 
prompt overruling by the Provost Marshal of the announced 
decision of the Secretary of the Navy that men enlisted for 
naval service were not subject to the draft. Needless to say, 
the deplorable confusion created in the minds of the thou- 
sands most directly concerned by these opposing decrees 
could and should have been averted through conference. 

Other instances of lack of that team-play which none 
values more highly than the President himself might be ad- 
duced without close limitation; but let these suffice. The 
fundamental difficulty, as we perceive it, lies far less in the 
unwillingness of various officials to accord with definite 
policies than in the absence of the policies themselves. The 
controversy between General Goethals and Mr. Denman was 
not personal at the beginning. It arose from an honest dif- 
ference of opinion respecting the relative merits of wooden 
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and steel ships,—a question, not of construction nor of man- 
agement, but wholly of judgment. We think it quite prob- 
able that if, at the outset, a War Council of intelligent and 
open minds had given full consideration to the arguments of 
both sides and the President had rendered a decision based 
upon their recommendation, the outcome would have differed 
little from that which finally emerged from distasteful bicker- 
ing; but, oh, the precious time that would have been saved! 
So, too, with the happily temporary difference between 
the Secretary of the Interior and the Secretary of War. 
Here again was a question, not of authority, vested tech- 
nically in Mr. Baker though actually in the President, nor of 
administration, but of policy. Was it wiser and more prac- 
ticable for the Government to effect a suitable arrangement 
with producers and manufacturers with respect to prices or 
to fix prices arbitrarily? In view of the hearty and apparently 
unselfish response of those directly concerned to the Presi- 
dent’s moving appeal for general co-operation, we are dis- 
posed to think that he, in common with the country, would 
have considered negotiation well worth trying, and the first 
attempt by Mr. Lane certainly promised well; but the oppor- 
tunity to make further tests was forfeited and the Govern- 
ment seems merely to have drifted into adoption of the arbi- 
trary method, without due consideration of its relative 
merits or its positive hazards,—a conclusion which truly 
might have proved necessary in the end, but which many 
thoughtful persons feel should have been avoided if possible. 
The point, respecting the bearing of enlistments upon the 
draft, at issue for a moment between the Secretary of the 
Navy and the Provost Marshal, being one of law and already 
abruptly determined by the Marshal, need not be considered. 
Nor need we concern ourselves at present with the bewilder- 
ing antics of uncensorious publicity agents whose conception 
of their functions, sizzling at first in the frying-pan, seems 
now to be undergoing protracted formulation in the oven. 


As we perceive the present situation, the urgent need is 
application of common sense, such as only the President ap- 
parently can supply, in the formulation of definite lines of 
military procedure. The Departments or advisers, whoever 
they may be, seem to be groping. Not long ago, for example, 
we were notified officially that no big guns would be sent 
abroad, first, because we had none to spare and, secondly, 
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because an adequate number could be obtained from the 
arsenals of France. Clearly, an announcement better calcu- 
lated to cheer the enemy could hardly be imagined. Every- 
body knows that, in this war, infantry, deprived of the old- 
time cavalry screen, is helpless without the protection and 
blazing of the way by heavy artillery. Only the other day we 
read of a Canadian regiment going “over the top” at the 
wrong moment, because of the non-delivery of a rescinding 
order, and leaving dead upon the field six hundred out of 
eight hundred, mowed down with the utmost ease in open 
light of day by the machines of the enemy. It was but one 
of many like shocking experiences from which we should 
profit if we would avert the useless slaughter which too often 
has overwhelmed our brave neighbors from across the north- 
ern border. 

That our field artillery is woefully destitute of big guns 
we were only too painfully aware, but there was and is in the 
coast artillery a large number of the so-called “obsolete” 
type, which are valueless for coast defense but wholly adapted 
to use in the field. Why they should not be utilized and why 
others should not be produced as rapidly as possible was 

inexplicable except upon the second theory that France 
could fill the need,—an assumption that seemed most doubtful 
and quickly proved to be wholly false. Now we are officially 
informed that the available big guns are to be sent and that 
a fresh supply has been ordered. It is gratifying informa- 
tion, to be sure; but, oh, again we cry, the time, the precious 
time that has been lost! 

Another dereliction quite beyond our comprehension is 
attributable probably to our inordinate conceit. Nobody 
needed to be told, when we entered the war, that the German 
submarine was the chief menace of the Allies. England had 
striven with all her power and skill to solve the problem, but 
thus far in vain. How proudly, then, away back in April, we 
received the many flattering expressions of her fond anticipa- 
tion that “American inventive genius” would find the way! 
How grandly we called upon our venerable wizard and his 
satellites and how complacently we heralded our foresight in 
having already brought their skill into play! How eagerly 
and gleefully we seized upon the brilliant suggestion of some 
imaginative wayfarer and ordered the construction over- 
night of a myriad of wonderful “chasers” ! 

But, alas, if not a dream, it was a mirage. Four months 
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later it was discovered that the building of “chasers” was im- 
practicable; quite likely the small craft would prove ineffec- 
tive in any case; so the project was abandoned. After all, 
upon second or third or fourth thought, perhaps it would be 
well to place dependence for a time, while our inventive 
genius was still hatching, upon destroyers. 

And here comes the bitterness of the tale. When the 
Secretary of the Navy presented his famous Fourth-of-July 
gift to the country and received the cordial thanks of the 
Secretary of War for convoying the first detachment of 
troops safely to France, the people gladly responded to the 
call for recognition of the efficiency of the navy. But one 
vital fact seems to have been overlooked, namely, that the 
safe arrival of our troopships was attributable wholly to the 
vigilance of the accompanying destroyers. The achievement 
was noteworthy, to be sure, and gratifying, of course; but 
relatively it was hardly remarkable. England had trans- 
ported nearly five hundred thousand troops from Canada 
alone without the loss of a single life, and how many she had 
borne safely from the other colonies and across the channel 
could only be imagined. Indeed, so far as we have been ap- 
prised, not one troopship nor one merchantman properly 
convoyed had or has been sunk since the beginning of the war. 

The immediate and overwhelming value of destroyers, 
both in safeguarding the lives of our own soldiers and in 
ridding the seas of the pirate craft, was apparent to the veriest 
tyro. Unlimited sums of money had been voted by Congress 
for such construction as might be regarded as most advan- 
tageous by those in authority. That the usual secrecy was 
requisite nobody questioned, but we venture to assert that 
everybody who gave the subject the most casual considera- 
tion took for granted that scores, probably hundreds, of 
standardized destroyers, the only type that had actually 
demonstrated efficiency, were in process of the speediest 
manufacture. 

For ourselves, at any rate, we have to confess, it was with 
a sense of sheer dismay that we read coincidently with the 
announcement of the abandonment of “chaser” building, that 
the entire fleet consisted of but forty-nine destroyers, not all 
in commission presumably, that only “seven or eight” ad- 
ditional will be available during the next six months, and that 
hardly twenty more will be ready during 1918. A larger num- 
ber, we are happy to say, are promised for 1919; but, oh, 
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again, the time, the precious time that has been lost in pro- 
viding, as might have been provided so easily, protection for 
our American boys in transit to the battlefields! 


We would not be understood as deprecating endeavor to 
solve the submarine problem by scientific process or through 
inventive revelation; on the contrary, efforts along those lines 
should be doubled and redoubled, upon the theory that no 
poison lacks an antidote. What we do maintain is that simul- 
taneously every obvious and practical offset, however inade- 
quate as a remedy, should be utilized in conformity with the 
dictates of common sense. And this involves the whole ques- 
tion of naval policy on the part of both ourselves and our 
allies. England demonstrated her tardy realization of this 
fact when finally she placed the civilian, Sir Eric Geddes, at 
the head of the Admiralty, but our own Government con- 
tinues to drift and grope. We can hardly credit the phrase, 
“ That cannot be determined until we know whether we are 
going to fight an offensive or a defensive war,” attributed by 
Mr. Roosevelt to the Secretary of the Navy; but the fact is 
all too plain that so far we have been content merely to trail 
along, without assuming or even asking to participate in the 
conferences now taking place in London under the direction 
of the new First Lord. 

It is with peculiar satisfaction and no little relief, there- 
fore, not only as evidence of firmer determination but 
indicative of the President’s intention to take the subject 
matter within his own strong grasp, that we hear from Wash- 
ington a proposal to send a special commission to London to 
study at first hand in co-operation the actual situation. 

“This commission,” writes Mr. C. W. Gilbert in the 
Tribune, “may either devise a policy for attacking the Ger- 
man submarine or the German navy—in which case vigorous 
support will be required from the Administration, such as 
will give to this country the leadership in forming a naval 
policy for the Allies; or it may report that the present policy 
of the Allies represents all that is possible in the way of naval 
effort; or it may report, what all the best naval critics are 
saying, that more aggressive strategy is called for, though it 
may fail to suggest such strategy. In any case, if the com- 
mission is wisely chosen the best brains in American civil and 
naval life will have been put into contact with the U-boat 
problem, and the nation will know what may be expected.” 
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Readers of this REviEw need not be told how earnestly 
we concur with this intelligent observer when he continues: 


What is needed on the commission is men who can see America’s great 
part and great responsibility as they really are; men who will go over, 
not with the idea that we are the younger brother, to do whatever the 
older brother says, but men who will see that in the end it is America 
that will have to win the war, and who accordingly will preserve their in- 
dependent point of view. What is needed more than anything else is a 


different point of view and a different vision of responsibility. This coun- . 


try is going to be the dominant partner in this war before a year and a 
half passes, by reason of its possession in the largest measures of those 
things that up till now have made England the dominant partner—above 
all, economic power, which means capacity to build ships of war and 
merchant ships. 

Day by day the truth of our declaration, made away back 
in May, that it is “ up to America ” to win the war and that 
consequently we must take the lead in formulating policies, 
as well as meet demands for money, munitions and men, is 
becoming more apparent. Grateful as we are and should 
be to our allies for their magnificent service in the great 
cause, the grim fact cannot be ignored that they are war- 
worn and weary while we are alert, vigorous and soon, we 
hope and pray, shall become fighting mad. The President 
himself has done well to “ make assurance doubly sure ” by 
moving cautiously along the “ precise and scientific’ lines 
which he delimited at the beginning, but of all men living he 
would be the last to encourage the fools who would “ fight 
Germany only on American soil” by trying to differentiate 
between “ offensive ” and “ defensive” warfare. 

We would not be so presumptuous as—well, as Mr. Gil- 
bert,—in suggesting even Colonel House as the most desir- 
able head of such a commission; nor is there reason to suspect 
that the distinguished publicist need concern himself unduly 
in this regard. ‘The appointments of civilians to important 
posts, beginning with that of Mr. Root and including such 
men as Mr. Hoover, Mr. Vail and Mr. Davison, all made 
without heed to political predilections, have been admirable 
without exception. The selection of General Pershing, too, 
is conceded even by Our Colonel to have been the best con- 
ceivable, with possibly one exception. 


Of the wisdom of heeding the ancient rule of seniority 
in designating general officers there is less certainty. Some 
time ago announcement was made, and subsequently rather 
half-heartedly denied, that General Pershing had requested 
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that no general officers of more than forty-five years of age 
be sent to France because inquiry and observation had con- 
vinced him that older men could not meet the physical re- 
quirements successfully. His recommendation applied only 
to officers to be put in charge of actual operations and did not 
affect those to be attached to headquarters, but the General 
Staff adhered to the old rule of seniority and the President, 
reversing his previous observance of the selective or merit 
system, sustained his official advisers. 'The consequence is 
that the new brigadiers comprise in a large measure elderly 
colonels, practically none of whom has commanded a brigade 
or even a regiment in the field, many of whom are approach- 
ing the age of retirement, few of whom regard with favor the 
changes in organization proposed by General Pershing to 
meet the novel requirements abroad and practically all of 
whom are wedded by training and tradition to ancient meth- 
ods long since abandoned by the Allied commanders. 

Upon its face the President’s reversal of his original 
policy, as indicated by his appointments in June, seems ill- 
judged, but it is admitted that the officers designated are 
generally capable, even though somewhat unelastic if not 
hidebound, are nearly all graduates of the Military Academy 
and in all fairness, after lifetimes of faithful service, are 
entitled to promotion. Moreover, despite the constant 
“ scrapping ”’ of older officers in the Allied armies, a large 
majority of those holding highest commands are in the sixties. 
The average age of the French generals is 60.5 and only one, 
Gourad, is under 50. The others include General Joffre, 64; 
Foch, 65; de Castelnau, 65; Dubail, 65; de Maud’huy, 60; 
Langle de Cary, 67; Villaret, 64; and Roques, 60. In the 
German Army the average age is higher still; it is 63.5, 
though a list of twenty-one names includes that of the Crown 
Prince, who is only thirty-four. Field Marshal von Hinden- 
burg is 69, and Field Marshal von Mackensen, 71. British 
generals in the field are younger. A list of twenty names 
proves the average age to be 53.9. General Sir Douglas 
Haig is 55, General Sir H. Plumer, 59; General Sir C. 
Monro, 56; and General Birdwood, 51, like Lord Cavan and 
Sir C. Ferguson. ‘The youngest commander, General 
Gough, is 46—the age of Wellington and Napoleon at 
Waterloo. 

Nevertheless the familiar adage respecting old men for 
counsel and young men for war abundantly justified itself 
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in our own Civil War and we may assume safely that the 
President is fully awake to the necessities of the fighting line. 
The work in the training camps will afford ample oppor- 
tunity for weeding out and it is most unlikely that any gen- 
eral officers who betray mental or physical laxity will see 
actual service in Europe. Meanwhile the promotions open 
the way for quick advancement of the younger graduates of 
West Point, who are recognized universally as the most alert, 
competent and up-to-date in the world. Notwithstanding 
the seeming unwisdom of rigid adherence to the seniority 
system, therefore, it would appear that the farsightedness 
which has characterized nearly all of the President’s acts 
since the beginning of the war did not fail him in this instance. 


We can understand, too, why he should have felt im- 
pelled to confer absurdly disproportionate and incongruous 
military titles upon the officers of the Red Cross. It would be 
interesting to know what fertile imagination hatched this bril- 
liant suggestion, but once proffered to him as a way of show- 
ing his appreciation of the enormous sums raised for carrying 
on the greatest humanitarian work ever undertaken, the sug- 
gestion was one which the President doubtless felt he could 
not reject without ungraciousness. 

What our militant Colonel thinks of the performance 
which put the coveted two stars upon the shoulders of his 
unloved successor while he, alas, must rest content with the 
hardly won eagle has not yet been betrayed in public, but it 
is worthy of note that on the very day when the announce- 
ment appeared the stomach of Mr. Taft rebelled so poignant- 
ly that he had to send for a doctor. To add insult to injury, 
the World mischievously printed a portrait of the former 
President in the uniform of a Major General, but mercifully 
spared Mr. Davison, whose personal modesty is surpassed 
only by his executive ability. Surely neither of these plain 
Americans sought a distinction comparable only to that self- 
bestowed by the late General William Booth. Nor can we 
believe that Brigadier General Cornelius N. Bliss deliber- 
ately grasped the opportunity to take his place in rank by the 
side of the distinguished Tasker H. It may be, of course, 
that the happy thought cracked its shell at a caucus of the 
nobby young Colonels of Wall Street, but if so we hardly 
think one of them would admit it. 

Happily the report that the titles of Admiral, Rear Ad- 
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miral and Captain are to be conferred upon the officers of the 
W. C. T. U., who also are rendering valiant service, is offi- 
cially denied. So we may conclude with a sigh of relief that 
the present outcome signifies the end of a quite ominous be- 
ginning. Otherwise the imagination would run riot in depict- 
ing Senior Major General Taft starting forth from Paris 
astride a tank followed by his gallant staff with flashing 
swords and cohorts of captains laden with lint for a desperate 
assault upon the helpless blessés. 

But we refrain in the hope that this signal example may 
suffice to minimize the promiscuous scattering of military 
degrees, to the obvious and serious detriment of the service. 
One of the greatest of the many difficulties which now con- 
front the President is that of resolving the various segments 
of the great National Army, comprising regulars, volunteers, 
conscripts and all species of “ reserves ” into one harmonious 
and efficient working body. For years our professional sol- 
diers, unlike those of any other nation, have received scant 
consideration from the people except in the event of a dan- 
gerous strike which the militia could not be relied upon to 
quell. Even now, at the inception of a mighty conflict in 
which they must play the leading part, public attention is 
centred upon the patriotic but amateurish newcomers. 

That under such circumstances the highly trained men 
who have given their life work to their country should become 
somewhat callous and regard themselves as a class without 
the pale of fair recognition goes without saying, but words of 
complaint such as were voiced, in a recent number of the 
Army and Navy Journal, by an officer whose indignation at 
his treatment in New York passed the bounds of human re- 
straint, are the rarest imaginable. It should be, then, a mat- 
ter of deep gratification to all good citizens that these most 
capable and most hardworking soldiers feel that they have in 
the President not only a chief commander who cannot be 
swerved by political or personal considerations but also a 
friend, conscious of the country’s and his own obligation to 
render just rewards. The gentlemen of the Red Cross and 
like societies are entitled to the highest credit for their superb 
service in the cause of humanity and we would not begrudge 
them empty titular baubles as tokens of the Nation’s grati- 
tude, but let us not forget that only lives can win the war and 
that those who give or risk them are not proper subjects of 
unfair or even inferential discrimination. 
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As we write, the President is preparing an answer to the 
Pope. Quite likely, before these words shall appear in print, 
the reply will have been published. It will be courteous in 
phrase, and sympathetic in spirit, of course, but to doubt for a 
moment that it will convey in plainest terms an emphatic 
refusal to entertain so childish a proposal would be to question 
the President’s integrity. We await his response with ab- 
sorbing interest but without the slightest trepidation. In 
simple fact, he need only point to his own great declaration 
of April 2nd, when he announced to the world that “ our 
object is to vindicate the principles of peace and justice in the 
life of the world as against selfish and autocratic power ”’; 
when he told us that “no autocratic Government could be 
trusted to keep faith” within a league of nations, that “in 
such a Government ” as Germany’s, “ following such meth- 
ods, we can never have a friend; and that in the presence of its 
organized power, always lying in wait to accomplish we know 
not what purpose, there can be no assured security for the 
democratic Governments of the world ”; when he accepted 
the gage of battle, to fight “ for the rights of nations great and 
small and the privilege of men everywhere to choose their way 
of life and of obedience ”; and when he declared irrevocably 
that “‘ we shall be satisfied when those rights have been made 
as secure as the faith and the freedom of the nation can make 
them ”,— and not till then. 

Clearly foreseeing just such an attempt as that of the 
Pope to intervene in response, conscious or unconscious, to the 
beguiling of Austria and the manceuvering of Germany, he 
added these ringing words which cannot be reiterated too 


frequently: 


“* Peace, peace, peace’ has been the talk of Germany’s Foreign Office 
for a year or more, not peace upon her own initiative, but upon the initia- 
tive of the nations over which she now deems herself to hold the advan- 
tage. A little of the talk has been public, but most of it has been private, 
through all sorts of channels. It has come to me in all sorts of guises, 
but never with the terms disclosed which the German Government would 
be willing to accept . . . The military masters under whom Germany 
is bleeding see very clearly to what point Fate has brought them; if they 
fall back or are forced back an inch, their power abroad and at home 
will fall to pieces. . . . Deep fear has entered their hearts. They 
have but one chance to perpetuate their military power, or even their 
controlling political influence. If they can secure peace now, with the 
immense advantage still in their hands, they will have justified them- 
selves before the German people. They will have gained by force what 
they promised to gain by it—an immense expansion of German power 
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and an immense enlargement of German industrial and commercial oppor- 
tunities. Their prestige will be secure, and with their prestige their 
political power. If they fail, their people will thrust them aside. A 
Government accountable to the people themselves will be set up in Ger- 
many. . . . Do you not now understand the new intrigue for peace, 
and why the masters of Germany do not hesitate to use any agency that 
promises to effect their purpose, the deceit of nations? Their present 
particular aim is to deceive all those who, throughout the world, stand 
for the rights of peoples and the self-government of nations, for they 
see what immense strength the forces of justice and liberalism are 
gathering out of this war. They are employing Liberals in their enter- 
prises. Let them once succeed, and these men, now their tools, will be 
ground to powder beneath the weight of the great military Empire.” 

We willingly pay the benignant and griefstricken Bene- 
dictus the doubtful honor of being a dupe; but when, in the 
face of the awful revelations made to him in person by the 
great Cardinal of Belgium, he asserts that “ everybody ac- 
knowledges that on both sides the honor of arms is safe,” we 
shudder at what can only be regarded as his wilful obsession. 
Granting, moreover, the sincerity of his opinion, shared by 
few others, that the great conflict must end as a drawn battle, 
how can we reconcile to any conceivable conception of 
morals and righteousness an ignoble compromise between 
right and wrong, between good and evil, between civilization 
and barbarism, between human freedom and human slavery? 

The Holy Father should study the holy laws: 

Thou shalt have no other gods before me. 

Thou shalt not kill (wantonly). 

Thou shalt not commit adultery (or rape). 

Thou shalt not steal. 

Thou shalt not bear false witness. 

Thou shalt not covet. 

“ The Ten Commandments,” said James Russell Lowell, 
“ will not budge.” Each and every one of those enumerated 
Germany has violated openly, brazenly, defiantly, shame- 
lessly—and she must pay the penalty in full. 

We hope the President may feel impelled to say in diplo- 
matic language but in unmistakable terms: 

“When Germany shall have withdrawn within her 
borders every soldier whose feet now stand upon foreign 
soil; when she shall have returned to France, to Belgium, to 
Serbia, to Roumania, to Poland and to Russia all of the help- 
less men and ravished women whom she has wrested ruth- 
lessly from their homes; when she shall have abandoned 
wholly her illegal and inhuman warfare at sea; when she shall 
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have ceased to bombard unprotected villages and to kill little 
children from the air; when she shall have driven from power 
the group of monsters who forced this frightful calamity 
upon an unoffending world,—then, and not till then, will 
America consent to consider her appeal for peace.” 

But all with this explicit understanding, as set forth by 
General U. S. Grant to General S. B. Buckner at Fort 
Donelson in 1862: 

“No terms except unconditional and immediate sur- 
render can be accepted . . . I propose to move imme- 
diately upon your works.” 

Away with Peace, peace when there is no peace! On with 
the fight for God and man! “ The responsibility,” truly says 
the President, “ rests upon the Administration,”—and now 
when at last, he holds the power, full and undivided, again we 
cry, Vite, vite! To make the world safe for democracy? Yes, 
a thousand times, yes! But first, and no less to that glorious 
end, let us— 

Make America secure for liberty! 


DEGENERATE GERMANY 


THE cup is filled. It is the cup of German mendacity; 
more deep, more dark, more virulent, than any ever filled 
before by any nation in all the erring annals of mankind. 
Appropriately, too, it is the Kaiser of Kultur who himself 
adds the final drops. 

It is not pleasant to brand an Emperor as a liar; but then 
it is not pleasant to see one thus convicted out of his own 
mouth and the mouths of his retainers. Mr. Gerard made 
public the other day the text of a personal letter or statement, 
addressed by the German Emperor to the President of the 
United States. In that document the Emperor declared, di- 
rectly and unequivocally, that he invaded Belgium and vio- 
lated the neutrality treaty because of knowledge or at least 
news that France was preparing to invade Germany through 
Belgium. That same impudent falsehood had been put for- 
ward many times before, by others; but here it was directly 
and unqualifiedly fathered by the Emperor himself. In one 
draft of the letter he said that he had “knowledge,” and in a 
later draft, that he had “news,” of France’s impending inva- 
sion of Germany by way of Belgium. It does not matter 
which word is used. We cannot assume an Emperor to act 
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in so grave a matter upon news which he does not know to 
be true. 

Mark the sequel. The Chief of the Supplementary Gen- 
eral Staff of the German Army, a person whose imposing 
name and titles we may abbreviate to Lieutenant-General 
Baron von Freytag-Loringhoven, now declares that Ger- 
many had no such knowledge of French intentions, and that 
such was not the reason for Germany’s invasion of Belgium. 
France, he admits, had no thought of invading Germany 
through Belgium. She did not mass her troops on the Bel- 
gian frontier, but on that of Alsace-Lorraine for a direct in- 
vasion of Germany. And it was thus not because France was 
preparing to invade through Belgium, but, on the exact con- 
trary, because she was not preparing to do so, that Germany 
committed her rape of that neutral country. It was not in 
self-defence, to block a blow from France in that quarter, 
that Germany overran Belgium; but it was a bit of sharp 
practice, to take France by surprise, by attacking her in a 
quarter in which, vainly trusting to the sanctity of treaties, 
she had made no preparation even for defence. 

Now to put the matter bluntly,—and of course soldiers, 
like the Kaiser and the Lieutenant-General Baron, et cetera, 
always prefer blunt, direct speech,—either the Emperor or 
his Chief of Supplementary General Staff has lied. And it 
is not alone on the ground of precedence and deference io his 
superior rank that we must let our first choice fall upon the 
Kaiser. The known facts of the case unerringly and inevi- 
tably point to the Lieutenant-General Baron’s story as the 
true one. 

This, we say, is the last drop in the cup of German men- 
dacity. But it is the last of many. There was the lie about 
German mobilization which the German Government caused 
to be printed in a Berlin newspaper, in a special edition de- 
signed only for the eyes of the Russian Ambassador; so that 
he might send the news to his Government, that that Govern- 
ment might itself order mobilization to meet that of Ger- 
many, and that Germany might thus have Russia’s mobiliza- 
tion as a pretext for her own. There was the lie formally 
embodied in the German declaration of war against France, 
that France had already begun war by making aerial inva- 
sions and bombardments of German territory—a statement 
which was subsequently confessed, by high German officials, 
to have been entirely without foundation. There was the lie 
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about guns having been mounted or at least carried on the 
Lusitania, admitted to be a lie by the wretched agent of the 
German Government who, under orders from Berlin, orig- 
inally uttered it. There was the lie to the effect that Ger- 
many was not privy, in advance, to the Austro-Hungarian 
ultimatum to Serbia, which has been pilloried as a lie by high 
officials of Germany and of Austria-Hungary. 

We need not further analyze the noisome contents of the 
cup. These few drops are sufficient to indicate the vileness 
of the whole. Nor need we, on reflection, wonder at it; nor 
particularly wonder at the personal mendacity of the Em- 
peror himself. As master, so disciple; and at least two of the 
three men whose examples and precepts have most moulded 
the character and directed the course of William II were 
distinguished for their cynical disregard for truth. 

One of these was Bismarck, who boasted of the fact that 
he had falsified an important dispatch, and thus had tricked 
France into beginning the War of 1870; which France would 
not have begun if she had not thus been deceived by him. 
That was a trick which William II closely copied in 1914 by 
issuing that spurious edition of an officially inspired news- 
paper, luring or provoking Russia into a step toward war 
which she would never have taken but for that lie. 

The other was Frederick the Great, whose memory and 
example have been all but apotheosized by the present Kaiser. 
Apart from the well known examples of that great soldier’s 
duplicity and falsehood, it is of peculiar interest to recall 
some passages from his Instructions in the Art of Reigning, 
addressed by him to his nephew, Frederick William II. In 


that work he said: 


Religion is absolutely necessary in a State, but it would not be very 
wise in a King to have any religion himself. Should it be necessary to 
make a treaty with other Powers, if we remember that we are Christians, 
we are undone; all would be over with us. As to war, it is a trade in 
which the least scruple would spoil everything. 

Do not suffer yourself to be dazzled with the word Justice; it is a 
word that has different relations, and is susceptible of different con- 
structions. 

I understand by this word [politics] that we are ever to try to cheat 
others. This principle being established, never be ashamed of making 
alliances, and of being yourself the only party that draws advantages 
from them. Do not commit that stupid fault of not abandoning them 
whenever it is your interest to do so. 

Have you a mind to pass for a hero? Make boldly your approaches 
to crimes. 
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It is good policy to be perfectly persuaded that we have a right to 


everything that suits us. . 
When Prussia shall have made her fortune, it will be time enough for’ 


her to give herself an air of fidelity to engagements; an air which, at the 
most, becomes none but great States or little sovereigns. 


How faithfully and effectively the present Emperor has 
followed these precepts of “Old Fritz” the world knows only 
too well. Nor is he alone in assimilation of the moral poison. 
Nor is the evil confined to the Junkers and to the Prussian 
military caste. It has spread through the nation. The utter- 
ances of German papers, publicists, professors, and preach- 
ers, since the beginning of the war, have been deeply tinctured 
with it. It is not alone the Kaiser who has incurred the 
characterization which William Watson has given him in one 
of his late poems, prospective of the Kaiser’s entrance into 
the Plutonian Shades: 

Father of Lies, receive thy Son! 
Lamentable as it may seem, the German nation itself is in the 
pillory; and that is indeed the deplorable, the heart-rending 
feature of the case: that Germany stands before the world 
to-day, and is doomed to stand for many years to come, as a 
degenerate nation. Through the teaching begun by Fred- . 
erick the Great and sedulously continued by a succession of 
leaders since his time, Germany has become a moral pervert. 

This is the more lamentable because we are about to cele- 
brate the four hundredth anniversary of Martin Luther, who 
gave to the world perhaps its greatest impulse toward liberty 
that it had had in a thousand years. It is the more lament- 
able, when we recall what German Culture was before it be- 
came Kultur. Lessing, the prophet of the universal brother- 
hood of man; Schiller, almost the peer of Byron as the poet 
of freedom; Richter, Goethe—these and others were what 
Germany meant to the world, before the days of Bernhardi 
and Tirpitz. 

Germany has become a moral bankrupt: mendacious, 
lawless, immoral, inhuman. And this latest revelation shows 
that the bankruptcy extends from the humblest Boche in 
the trenches up to the occupant of the imperial—or imperious 
—throne. Like sovereign, like subject. That is the sad fea- 
ture of the case, but it is also one of the most practically im- 
portant for the rest of the world to bear in mind. We must 
remember that we are dealing with an enemy that is as men- 
dacious as it is militant; an enemy that is not to be believed 
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under oath; an enemy whose proposals for peace and whose 
promises of terms of peace must spontaneously be assumed 
to be deceptive and treacherous until they are proved to be 
sincere. 

It is a dreadful thing to have this true of one of the most 
populous nations of the world, and of one to which the world 
owes so much of the arts of material civilization. But it is 
true, and it is essential for the security of the world that it 
should so be recognized, and that, accordingly, this appalling 
fact should be made one of the chief bases of our procedure. 
We cannot safely listen to her and negotiate with her as we 
could listen to and negotiate with other nations. We must 
regard her as a degenerate, as an exception to the law, as a 
perverted criminal to whom we must apply special treatment, 
even as penologists do to degenerate and perverted individ- 
uals. It is an appalling spectacle, for the twentieth century 
of the Christian Era; but it is after all only the logical frui- 
tion of generations of Kultur directed at nothing but mate- 
rial gain and quite ignoring and despising the things which 
are spiritual and eternal. Never was there an utterance 
more characteristic of Kultur than that of the greatest of all 
contemporary German philosophers, Haeckel, when he said 
of a certain theory that, though he could not prove it to be 
true and there was no sure indication that it was true, yet “it 
must be true; for otherwise we should have to admit the ex- 
istence of God.” 

One of these days degenerate Germany will indeed have 
to admit the existence of God. 


DID WE MEAN IT? 


Has this Nation—has this Government—meant what it 
has said about the war during these last three years? We 
refer to what has been said seriously, thoughtfully, officially, 
on matters of the greatest importance. Did we mean those 
things? Or were we all the time, as Mr. Bryan said we were 
on one supreme occasion, merely talking for buncombe? Let 
us recall a few of the things that have been said, and consider 
whether we really meant them then; and mean them now. 

There was at the very beginning of the war a general 
and emphatic expression of opinion that a great wrong had 
been done in ignoring the provisions of the Treaty of The 
Hague and in entering upon war just as though no such 
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convention had ever been formed. There was immeasurably 
strong condemnation of the treatment of the Belgian neu- 
trality treaty as a mere “scrap of paper.” ‘The wanton 
destruction of Louvain and other places aroused our pas- 
sionate reprobation. The deportation of Belgian civilians 
into alien slavery, and the other atrocious crimes against non- 
combatants, greatly moved the American people and caused 
our Government officially to protest against them. 

The Lusitania massacre elicited from press and public, 
and from official circles, strong protests and denunciations. 
In relation to that and other like crimes the President himself 
used some of the strongest language of his official career. He 
spoke of “ strict accountability; ” and he declared that the 
German submarine campaign was “utterly incompatible 
with the principles of humanity, the long-established and in- 
controvertible rights of neutrals, and the sacred immunities 
of non-combatants.” 

Five months ago the President, speaking very thought- 
fully and deliberately, said—and in so saying he was sus- 
tained by Congress and by the nation with a unanimity and 
emphasis seldom witnessed in our history—that Germany 
had thrown to the winds all scruples of humanity and of 
respect for the understandings that were supposed to under- 
lie the intercourse of the world; that Germany was waging 
a warfare against all nations, against mankind; that the 
most sacred rights of this nation had been ignored and vio- 
lated; that we were arrayed against wrongs which cut to the 
very roots of human life; and that we were accepting the 
gage of battle with a natural foe to liberty, and should if 
necessary spend the whole force of the nation to check and 
nullify its pretensions and its power. 

These are some of the things which we said. 

Did we mean them? 

Were they true? 

It should seem not only superfluous but offensively im- 
pertinent to ask these questions. It would be a monstrous, 
an intolerable, aspersion upon us to suggest that we said or 
could have said such things without meaning them, or with- 
out the most complete and convincing assurance of their 
truth. Yet there is nothing less than just such a suggestion, 
or something if possible still worse, in the pattering demands 
that are being made by German agents and their American 
dupes for a statement of our purposes in the war and of our 
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terms of peace. For in the utterances to which we have re- 
ferred those purposes and those terms have already been 
indicated as distinctly and as unequivocally as any rational 
person could wish them to be. The only object of the present 
demand must be, therefore, to secure a modification of them. 
It would be silly to ask for a mere restatement of what has 
been so often, so clearly, and so definitely stated. 

But what would be implied in a modification of our pur- 
poses and terms? One of three things; to wit: 

First, that we were wrong in our former statements; that 
we did not mean them, or that they were not true. We have 
already characterized that as a monstrous and intolerable 
aspersion, in which characterization we are confident that we 
have the support of the American nation. 

Second, that we now condone the crimes which we then 
condemned. We do not believe that the American nation 
will agree to that. We do not believe that opinion concern- 
ing the “scrap of paper,” the deportation and enslavement 
of the Belgians, and the Lusitania massacre, has reversed 
itself, or undergone any material change. If three years ago 
we regarded the rape of Belgium as a violation of treaty- 
pledged faith, and of the principles of humanity, so do we 
regard it to-day. If we looked upon the Lusitania affair as 
murder, we so look upon it to-day. If a year or two ago we 
considered the. U-boat campaign as “ utterly incompatible 
with the principles of humanity,” we so consider it to-day; 
and we note that it is being conducted to-day with even 
greater disregard for humanity than when the President thus 
condemned it. It would be an intolerable insult to the nation, 
to suggest that we now condone the crimes which hitherto we 
have condemned. 

There remains a third suggestion. That is, a non pos- 
sumus. That is, that we have come to the conclusion that we 
are not able to do anything about it. That is, that while we 
meant all that we said, and while it was all true, and while 
we still regard with that same abhorrence the crimes of Ger- 
many, yet we are really not able to compel cessation of those 
practices, we are unable to exact the strict accountability 
of which we once so bravely spoke, we are not strong enough 
to punish the guilty or to secure guarantees for the future, 
and we must be content to call the game of war a draw, and 
make peace on the general ground of doing nothing about 
the past, and of letting everything go on just as it was before. 
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Now we repeat that this third suggestion, which is obvi- 
ously what our Hun-led pacifists are seeking to have realized, 
is if possible the most offensive of the three. It would be 
bad enough to say that we had been in error or had been 
“ bluffing,” or that we had changed our minds. But to say 
that we were right and in earnest, and have not changed our 
minds, but have decided to plead the baby act, would be 
simply unspeakable in its vileness. 

Now, when at last we are beginning to wake up and to 
employ our strength; now, when our enemy and the enemy of 
humanity is palpably weakening; now, when more than ever 
before there is a prospect of vindicating the right and pun- 
ishing the wrong and making the world safe for democracy, 
now to falter and trim and recede would be an act of treason 
to America and to humanity so monstrous as to make the sum 
of all preceding treason throughout the ages seem petty and 
inconsiderable. Now is the time to stand by every righteous 
word that we have spoken. Now is the time to enforce every 
principle of right that we have proclaimed. Now is the time 
to exact every item of indemnity which we have claimed. 
Now is the time to insist upon no compromise, no recession, 
no conceivable terms but UNCONDITIONAL SURRENDER. 

“ Now strike! and end the creature! to the hilt!” 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF MR. HOOVER 


THERE is need of Mr. Hoover. Simultaneously with his 
assumption of the duties and powers of a National Food 
Administrator came one of the most convincing indications 
of the necessity of just such work as he is to do. To which 
we may joyously add that his first announcement of plans 
and purposes, made with gratifying promptness, displayed 
a singularly complete comprehension of the needs of the situa- 
tion, and an admirable resolution to meet those needs in a 
thoroughgoing manner. 

The indications of the need of food administration, or 
control, were given in Dun’s Index Numbers of wholesale 
prices for August 1, and in comparison with the correspond- 
ing numbers for just a year before. These showed that the 
Index Number of the price of breadstuffs—meaning, of 
course, chiefly wheat—had risen from $28.660 on August 1, 
1916, to $64.071 on August 1, 1917: an increase of 128 per 
cent. 
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No other important class of commodities showed any- 
thing like such an increase. Meats of all kinds rose only 
twenty-nine per cent. Dairy and garden products showed 
an increase of twenty-two per cent. All other food products 
were content with a rise of twenty-six per cent. Clothing 
rose forty-two per cent; metals, for which there is a vastly 
increased demand because of the war, fifty-four per cent; 
and all other commodities, twenty-two per cent. The total 
increase of all these classes, including foodstuffs, was fifty- 
two per cent. 

What did it mean, that the price of breadstuffs increased 

considerably more than twice as much as that of anything 
else, and much more than twice as much as the prices of all 
things put together? It would require a greater degree of 
credulity than even our exuberant kindliness and faith in 
human nature could summon, to believe that such an increase 
was entirely legitimate and due solely to the natural opera- 
tions of the law of demand and supply. It is true that there 
has been no such enormous expansion of wheat acreage, as 
there has been of garden area. The latter achievement has 
been one of the most noteworthy and most gratifying of the 
year. 
Last spring, at garden-planting time, we urged in these 
pages the mobilization of food-producing forces, and the 
increase of production, partly through intensified culture, 
to increase the yield per acre, and partly through the increase 
of acreage by the cultivation of neglected fields and even 
small plots in suburban and urban areas. How well this 
policy was adopted and executed is seen in the report of the 
National Emergency Food Garden Commission, that the 
gardens of the country were this year more than trebled in 
area. Thus in “worn-out” New Hampshire there was an 
increase in garden area of 400 per cent, and in the whole of 
New England, with its notorious array of “neglected and 
abandoned farms ” and its “ barren hill lands,” the increase 
was 275 per cent. Beyond question, this achievement has 
much to do with the fact that the increase in price of garden 
products in the year was only twenty-two per cent, or less 
than one-fifth that of breadstuffs. 

But even the lack of any such expansion of wheat- 
growing area and consequent increase of production is quite 
insufficient to account for so enormous a rise in price. We 
must therefore attribute the 123 per cent increase largely to. 
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artificial causes. Wheat is of all important food products the 
most easily stored and hoarded. It does not require canning 
nor cold storage. The farmer can keep it in bins in his barn, 
the elevator-man or the miller can keep it in his warehouse. 
The speculator can hold it back from the market indefinitely, 
until an artificial scarcity is produced and prices are arti- 
ficially forced up. 

That this very thing has been done is notorious. Western 
farmers are known to have been preparing vast storage 
bins, with the frankly avowed purpose of holding back 
their wheat from market until they had forced it up to 
$2.50 or more a bushel. Obviously, garden and dairy prod- 
ucts cannot thus be manipulated so easily, if at all. They 
must be sold at once, at whatever price the market affords. 
That is one chief reason why there is so great a contrast in 
the respective increase of prices of the two classes of com- 
modities. 

Mr. Hoover evidently understands the case. That is 
why at the very beginning of his administration he announced 
stringent ways and means for preventing such manipulation 
of breadstuffs. He will prohibit the storing of wheat for 
more than thirty days without special permission, and he will 
require every elevator or mill of over a hundred barrels daily 
capacity to be licensed. Speculation in “ wheat. futures ”’ is 
to be stopped, prices are to be regulated, and the Govern- 
ment will establish agencies for buying up the whole crop, 
to resell it in suitable quantities and at proper prices. As 
for any who may “hold up ” wheat or flour contracts, they 
will be unsparingly prosecuted. 

This is all highly significant. It means, we should say, 
a radical reform in the wheat trade, in the interest of the 
consumers and not against the legitimate interests of the 
producers: against nobody, indeed, save the sordid specula- 
tors who would enrich themselves by gambling in the neces- 
sities of life. If Mr. Hoover is permitted to carry out his 
plans, we shall expect to see a considerable reduction in the 
price of wheat and of bread, as there ought to be. We are 
informed upon good authority that in war-beleaguered Eng- 
land, dependent for food upon the outside world, the cost 
of foods of all sorts is now just about double what it was 
before the war. If that is so, certainly the cost of breadstuffs 
should not be more than doubled here in a single year of the 
war, after a very considerable increase during the two pre- 


ceding years. 
We are told that there is vehement opposition to the 
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system of control which Mr. Hoover is establishing. At that 
we are not surprised, but the fact does not lessen our approval 
of his system. “ You would have it so, George Dandin!” 
The young men of this country had an opportunity, on most 
favorable terms, to enlist voluntarily in the nation’s military 
service. They would not do it, and therefore conscription 
was adopted. The nation must be defended. So, too, the 
wheat growers and dealers have had an opportunity, long 
drawn out, to regulate prices on an equitable basis, equitable 
to producer and consumer alike. They would not do it, and 
therefore food control is adopted. The nation must have 


bread. 
That is the significance of Mr. Hoover. 





THE PALE SHADE 


“The British soldiers fought in the pale shade of Aristocracy.”—Napier. 


BY GILBERT MURRAY 





I. 


THE conception which one country entertains of another 
is always several generations out of date, and nearly always 
based on something romantic or startling. There are still 
plenty of Englishmen, and many more Frenchmen, who in 
their secret hearts conceive of America as a mixture of Bret 
Harte and the Last of the Mohicans, with a rather regret- 
table surface-dressing of skyscrapers and great inventors 
and millionaires mourning for their kidnapped sons. And I 
have noticed in American popular theatres traces of a belief 
that our farmers still dress in the costumes of George III’s 
day, and that kings, princesses, earls, and—oddly enough— 
pickpockets play a more prominent part in our daily life than 
is warranted by experience. And neither party likes to lose 
its illusion. Our people are distinctly saddened when they 
hear that there are no more wild buffaloes and that Indians 
are taking university degrees, and sympathetic Americans 
are a little pained and incredulous when our statesmen de- 
scribe England as a “ great democracy ”’ and discuss social 
problems without even mentioning the wishes of the King. 

The momentous epoch when America broke from us and 
asserted her freedom inevitably still affects her national 
imagination. Her central enemy then was a British King. 
He was, as a matter of fact, the last of our kings who at- 
tempted anything like personal government; his ministers 
were not yet responsible to Parliament, nor did Parliament, 
in those days, represent the people. It is always difficult to 
realize that any place one has left does not look just the same 
as when one saw it last. And the national memory of Amer- 
ica hardly realizes how rapidly England was beginning to 
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change even then, and how much more she has changed since. 

The fact is that in some ways America is more old- 
fashioned than we are. Everyone knows that American 
speech contains many points in vocabulary and pronuncia- 
tion which are not new developments but remnants of old 
classical English. And it is the same with the American 
Constitution. For example, the great emphasis which it lays 
on the separation of the Executive and the Legislature comes 
partly perhaps from Montesquieu, but chiefly from the old 
Colonial constitutions, in which the Governor was appointed 
directly by the Crown and not responsible to the Legislature. 
That is why the two are expected to check one another. 
Congress, even when the two houses agree, can have its will 
thwarted by the President, by the Supreme Court, and by the 
written Constitution. The British Parliament may not, even 
yet, represent the people quite as exactly as Congress does, 
but its will is unfettered. No executive, no supreme court 
and no constitution stands in its way. 

Another reason why the old monarchical constitution of 
Great Britain makes such an impression on the popular 
mind in America is simply that it is romantic. People who 
have lived all their lives in England hardly realize this feel- 
ing of romance, but to an American, as to Canadians and 
Australians, it comes naturally. Kings, and Earls and Prin- 
cesses . . . of course we will not for a moment allow them 
to oppress us or tax us, but which of us would not be rather 
sorry if they did not exist somewhere? What child, at any 
rate? I remember once finding two very intelligent children 
in tears because they had seen a prince for the first time and 
he had not come up to expectation. He was a German 
prince with a rather fine name, and he was coming to stay 
with the children’s uncle, and they had climbed up a tree to 
see him driving from the station, and there he was, a rather 
nice fat little man in a bowler hat! Which of us does not 
sympathize with them? 

De Quincey tells us of the emotion roused in him in his 
dreams by the tremendous name “ Tiberius Claudius Nero, 
Consul Romanus”; I can remember in much the same way © 
in the bush in Australia, a child who heard for the first time 
that there was somebody called “'The Marquis of Lorne” 
and felt that the name was almost too beautiful for a human 
being. This state of feeling is not snobbishness: it is merely 
a natural love of the romantic. One can feel just the same 
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about a place-name; indeed the same child -was quite in- 
toxicated by the name “ Arizona.” It sounded like heaven, 
and he preferred to forget that a great river in Arizona was 
called Billy Williams. 

But what I wish to point out is that this feeling is ever 
so much stronger where the objects in question are remote 
and only known through the imagination: much weaker, 
and almost non-existent, where they are familiarly present 
and known by ordinary contact. And consequently an 
American, accustomed to republican institutions and an at- 
mosphere in which there are no titles except plain business 
titles, like Colonel or Doctor or President, almost always 
begins by over-rating greatly the importance of titles in 
English life. I do not lay such stress on the fact that dis- 
tinguished men very frequently prefer not to have a title. 
Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Asquith, Mr. Balfour, Mr. Lloyd 
George and others could all have been peers if they had 
wished. ‘These, it may be said, are politicians and naturally 
did not wish to leave the House of Commons. In that case 
they could all have been knights or baronets, or they might 
even, I suppose, have had Scotch or Irish titles and still 
stayed in the House of Commons. And it was not that they 
were deterred by any principles of rigid republican virtue. 
Merely the matter was not worth bothering about. 

The essential point is that, when once a man is really 
distinguished and his name familiar, one forgets whether the 
name includes a title or not. It is often a convenient thing 
to give a very distinguished man, in his later age, a seat in 
the House of Lords, where there are no contested elections 
or all-night sittings. But no one reading the books of John 
Morley or James Bryce feels more respectful, or less in- 
terested, because the authors are now Viscounts. And, in 
cases where the title is born and not made, no one feels that 
Lord Robert Cecil is of higher social rank than his uncle, 
Mr. Balfour. 

Where rank tells and “ snobbishness ” comes in is chiefly 
among people who are not otherwise known. If two quite 
unknown men are contesting a constituency and neither 
seems particularly brilliant or particularly objectionable, 
and one is called William Wilkinson and the other Lord 
Eustace Howard, of course the latter will have a prelimi- 
nary advantage. Average voters will feel that they do know 
something about him after all; they will inquire whose son 
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he is. Their wives (and those wives’ husbands too) will be 
pleased at attending his garden party or receiving his card. 
And, if you get away from the average to the extremes, 
some romantic Tories will adore him at first sight, and some 
idealist Radicals will make a point of being rude to him. 
Would things be very different in America if one of the 
candidates was called Quincy Adams or Lowell or even 
Bonaparte, or Astor or Vanderbilt, for that matter? I do 
not wish, however, to bring in considerations of mere wealth, 
as distinct from rank and titles. The power of wealth is, 
no doubt, very great indeed and mostly deplorable, in every 
modern democracy. 

The fact is that in Great Britain the King and the House 
of Lords are both survivals. They are relics of a form of 
government and a structure of society that have both passed 
out of existence. In other countries they would have been 
swept away by a clean-cut revolution about the years 1830- 
1848, but the English habit in reform is never to go further 
than you really want. If your eye offends you, try shutting 
it for a bit; or use a little ointment or lotion; or give up 
reading by artificial light. But do not be such a fool as to 
have it taken out until you are perfectly certain you must. | 
And still more, if your neighbor offends you: try to put up 
with him, try to get round him, try to diminish his powers 
in the particular point where he is most offensive; but do not 
hang him or shoot him unless he absolutely insists upon it; 
and, if you must fight him, do not forget that you will have 
to live with him or his friends afterwards. 

It is this characteristic which has won for England two 
reputations which seem at first sight contradictory. She is 
known as the most Liberal of European nations and also as 
the most Conservative. Both statements are fairly true, 
and they both mean almost the same thing. She is Liberal 
because she believes in letting people do as they like and 
think as they like: she hates oppression and espionage and 
interference except where they are absolutely necessary for 
the public safety; and for that very same reason she is Con- 
servative. She adapts herself to new conditions with as 
little disturbance as she conveniently can, and never destroys 
institutions or worries individuals for the sake of mere logical 
consistency. The people who praise her for being Liberal 
would seldom claim that she was specially Progressive. 
Those who call her Conservative would never think of her as 
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Reactionary. The fact is that, for various reasons, she has 
enjoyed greater security, both inside and out, than most 
European nations; and, being free from fear, she could 
afford, as a general rule, to be patient and good-natured. 


II. 


Of these ancient undemocratic institutions which Eng- 
lish Conservatism has left in being while in other democracies 
they have disappeared, the Crown is at once the most con- 
spicuous and the most harmless. No king has ever asserted 
his will against that of the nation since George III, and no 
one seems to anticipate that any king is likely again to do so. 
Such republican feeling as there is in Great Britain—and 
it is markedly less than it was thirty years ago—is idealist 
and theoretic. It is not a protest against felt oppression; 
it is an echo from Mazzini and Kossuth and 1848, and, in 
the last few months, from the great wind of the Russian 
Revolution. The only grievance of a practical kind that 
could be charged against the monarchy is its supposed ex- 
pensiveness. About half a million yearly is voted. by parlia- 
ment to the King’s “Civil List.” But then many of the 
services now charged to the Civil List would have to continue 
under any system; only instead of being put down under 
this heading, they would be under the Board of Works or 
Public Health or some other government department. And 
experts differ as to whether the expenses actually due di- 
rectly and indirectly to the maintenance of the Crown are 
greater or less than the expenses of a recurrent Presidential] 
election would be. 

Another circumstance that weighs considerably with the 
British people, as it would with any other, is the personal 
liking and respect which the last three occupants of the throne 
have as a matter of fact inspired. They have all “ played 
fair” and observed the Constitution. Queen Victoria was 
a great queen, and became by the end of her long reign an 
almost legendary being. Her ministers knew her as a very 
businesslike and hard-working and old-fashioned woman, 
with great knowledge of public affairs, and with strong prin- 
ciples and views of her own; but to the mass of the people she 
was a rather romantic figure, the little lady with her strictly 
puritan court and her widow’s weeds, reigning unperturbed 
over such a vast and variegated empire. King Edward was 
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unpopular at his accession, but his famous tact and bonhomie 
together with his talent for public affairs won him eventually 
much esteem and liking even in those circles where his sport- 
ing proclivities were the reverse of a recommendation. And 
the respect felt for the present king is, I think, a perfectly 
genuine and democratic sentiment. The plain man cannot 
help admiring a young king who works hard, lives plainly, 
devotes himself to the public service and, in the matter of 
total abstinence during the war, has given the nation an 
example which most people have either followed or suspect 
in their hearts that they ought to have followed. 

It is hard to tell, until the monarchy is in some way 
threatened, how deep this feeling may be. It is not com- 
parable to the half-religious idolization of the Kaiser which 
is felt by many loyal Germans; but then the Kaiser plays 
for emotion as our kings do not, and the Kaiser’s throne is 
supposed to be in danger, which is not the case with ours. I 
incline to the belief that the personal loyalty of most Eng- 
lishmen to the Crown would prove to be a strong feeling if 
it were put to a strain. But it certainly makes no parade of 
itself. 

The real strength of the monarchy lies in its practical 
convenience. It hurts no one, and it solves a number of dif- 
ficult problems. The races of India and Egypt and Af- 
ghanistan understand loyalty to a king; many of them would 
not understand loyalty to a Parliament. Princes and 
Rajahs of ancient birth and accustomed to magnificence are 
flattered by a message from the King-Emperor, or his 
Viceroy: it might be less easy to win their homage for an 
elected official. More important than these considerations 
is the advantage of not having the head of the Empire a 
party-leader. Party feeling runs very high in Great Britain. 
Opinion in the colonies and the dominions is often greatly 
out of touch with opinion at home; it is generally more demo- 
cratic, it is often less liberal. And it might make a strain 
on the loyalty, say, of Indian soldiers and officials if a radical 
leader, whom they were accustomed to curse every morning 
at tiffin, were suddenly made the chief magistrate of the 
Empire. As it is the King has no politics, and people of all 
views can be loyal to him. He represents something per- 
manent amid the changes of ministries, something that seems 
to be England itself, and, if people feel disposed to idealize 
it, does nothing to prevent them. 
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The same consideration has some force at home also. 
When party feeling is strong a change of government pro- 
duces a great strain; but it would be a far greater strain if 
the hated head of the opposite political party became ac- 
tually the President of the whole British people. As it is the 
Crown and the civil service remain unchanged, so the beaten 
party can comfort itself; the whoie government of the nation 
has not quite been given over into the hands of the wicked! 

America knows by her own experience the particular 
difficulty here mentioned. It could be surmounted without 
much difficulty so far as Great Britain herself is concerned. 
It is the relation of Great Britain to the other parts of the 
Empire that makes the monarchy so extremely helpful. A 
few months ago, when events in Russia set us all talking of 
republican ideals, General Smuts, the famous Boer states- 
man and soldier, whose campaigns have been among the 
most successful in this war, had occasion to make a speech 
about the future of the Empire. He was by birth a republi- 
can. He still dislikes, as most of us do, the word “ Empire.” 
He emphasized strongly the truth that the British “ common- 
wealth of nations ” is in its essence both democratic and re- 
publican. But one of the most striking parts of his speech 
was a plea for the absolute necessity of maintaining the 
Crown as a centre for the loyalty of the whole group. Apart 
from the arguments given above he insisted that the only 
alternative to the Crown would be a President elected not 
by Great Britain, but by the votes of some five hundred mil- 
lion people, scattered over all parts of the world, in com- 
munities with different franchises, different customs, differ- 
ent constitutions and even standing at different stages of 
civilization. Such an election is an impossibility; and if it 
were possible it is just the kind of thing that might split 
the Empire into hostile groups. And one after another 
every Colonial statesman who is present in England has 
repeated his words with emphasis. Republican institutions 
by all means; but let it be “A Crowned Republic.” 

By the British Constitution the King is a mythical being 
built up by a mass of legal fictions. He is king “by the 
Grace of God”; he can do no wrong; he never dies; he is 
never under age; he cannot be taxed; he cannot be arrested. 
Conversely he is the only person in the realm who cannot 
arrest a suspected criminal, because if he arrested by mistake 
an innocent man, no action at law could be taken against 
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him, and therefore there would be “a wrong without a 
remedy ”! He is also the fountain of justice and the foun- 
tain of honor, and the sole repository of the prerogative 
of pardon. But when you examine into the meaning of all 
these wonderful statements they melt into mist. He does 
no wrong because he never does anything. He cannot act 
except by the advice of his ministers. And his ministers are 
the leaders of the political party which represents the ma- 
jority of the nation. He pardons criminals or reduces their 
sentences, but only when the Home Secretary on behalf of 
the Government advises him to do so. He is the fountain 
of honor and he alone can create peers; but he only creates 
those whom the Prime Minister recommends. No Act of 
Parliament is valid without his signature, and he can in 
theory refuse to sign. But it is over 200 years since Queen 
Anne refused the royal assent to a certain Scotch Militia 
Act, and no sovereign since has attempted to follow her 
example. At a few great constitutional crises, like the pass- 
ing of the Reform Bill, the hotheads of the minority party 
have talked of persuading the King to veto some bill which 
they thought particularly monstrous; but they have never 
had their way. 

Does the King then really count for nothing? No; 
clearly it would not be true to say that. But it is very hard 
to say what his power actually is. Though he cannot ever 
overrule the ministers with whom the House of Commons 
provides him, it must be remembered that he is always in 
office whereas the ministers change. He sees a great deal of 
the most important business of state. He gets to know all 
the persons of political importance in the Kingdom. If he 
is a man of character himself or a good judge of character 
in others, he is pretty sure to obtain sooner or later a con- 
siderable personal influence, dependent not on his supposed 
prerogative but on his experience and position. Published 
memoirs enable us to say with confidence that in the last 
generation a proposal which had the approval of King Ed- 
ward or of Queen Victoria had generally a smoother career 
than one which those sovereigns thought harmful. But of 
course there would be no question in either case of the 
Crown setting itself up against the known will of parlia- 
ment. 

It is true then, that, to a slight extent, in a matter where 
the will of Parliament and people was not clear, and minis- 
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ters were not interested or were divided among themselves, 
the wish of the King, a hereditary and unrepresentative 
officer, might be the deciding force. That is, as far as it goes, 
a defect in the British Constitution from the stand-point of 
pure democracy. But there are few democracies in the world 
that have not worse defects than that. 

The ardent republican will no doubt insist upon some- 
thing more fundamental, “ The Crown,” he will say, “ pro- 
duces inevitably a false social atmosphere. The air of the 
Court, with its immense interest in small personal questions, 
with its honors and distinctions which depend on the 
pleasure of particular individuals, with its regard for heredi- 
tary rank and its false standards in judging the world, is 
an influence essentially hostile to human dignity and to the 
spiritual equality of man with man. It concentrates atten- 
tion on itself, and, among the masses of thoughtless people 
at any rate, that means concentrating attention on a wrong 
object. When George III was speaking with Dr. Johnson 
certainly most people in England would have been more 
interested in listening to the King than to the philosopher. 
And if instead of Dr. Johnson, His Majesty had been 
speaking to Socrates and George Washington and Shake- 
speare all at once, I daresay it would have been much the 
same. When Burke was studying the French Revolution 
he was so dazzled by the thought. of the suffering Queen 
that he could not see the social and economic distresses of 
the people of France. “ He pitied the plumage and forgot 
the dying bird,” and that is just the state of mind which 
the false glitter of monarchy leads to. 

This argument, as far as it goes, is probably quite true: 
_ but it is just the sort of argument that middle-aged Eng- 
lishmen, as a rule, are not much affected by. A Frenchman 
or an Italian perhaps feel it more. An Englishman is apt 
to smile indulgently and say he sees what you mean, but 
that after all in practice he thinks there is not much harm 
done, and that snobbish people would be just as snobbish 
without a Court as with one. 

The question is difficult to argue. But at the present 
day a King who is strictly constitutional in his action and 
respected for his personal character, confronted by the 
problem of holding together in one commonwealth a series of 
scattered nations, who all accept the Crown with ease and 
loyalty but might quarrel like tigers over the election of a 
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common President, and might even in some cases refuse to 
obey him when elected, I think Brutus himself would hesi- 
tate to overthrow the Crown and proclaim a British Repub- 
lic. And I am sure George Washington would. 


ITI. 


The House of Lords is a far greater check on the work- 
ing of British democracy than the Crown. The Crown 
never throws out bills. ‘The House of Lords has done so 
pretty frequently, at least when the Liberals were in power 
and the bills not suited to their Lordships’ taste. And 
except for money bills, the assent of the Lords is or was until 
lately as necessary as that of the Crown. 

Yet even here the case is not quite what it seems. The 
House of Lords does feel the weakness of its position. It 
knows that it is not representative, and that if it really 
thwarts the people’s will seriously its days are numbered. 
It does not claim equal power with the Commons. It claims 
a power of delay. Normally it accepts measures passed by 
the House of Commons, but it claims, in Lord Lansdowne’s 
words, the right and duty “to arrest the progress of such 
measures whenever we believe that they have been insuf- 
ficiently considered and that they are not in accord with the 
deliberate judgment of the country.” If the country shows 
that it does approve the said measures, the House of Lords 
immediately retires. The Senate of the United States 
would hardly be so modest, nor yet the French Senate. 

The claim is theoretically modest but in practice it has 
amounted to a good deal. It has meant that when after 
the huge expense and trouble of a general election a Liberal 
Government came into power, the House of Lords could 
“arrest the progress” of all its measures until they were 
confirmed by another general election. This was a great 
burden. And it was made worse by the fact that if the Con- 
servative party was in power, the Lords passed their bills 
without question. That is to say, the real objection is not 
so much to the claim of a Second Chamber to amend or delay 
legislation of which it does not approve; it is rather to the 
unsatisfactory constitution of the Second Chamber itself. 
On this point opinion is agreed, and while I write a Par- 
liamentary Commission formed of all parties is trying to 
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frame a scheme for a reformed Second Chamber. In the 
meantime the Parliament Act, passed by Mr. Asquith’s 
Government, secures that any bill which is passed by 
the Commons three times in three successive sessions shall 
become law even without the assent of the Lords. ‘The 
Lords can delay a measure for two years, but not more, 
unless indeed the Government responsible for the measure 
fails to stay in power. 

It seems rather unnecessary to discuss the powers of the 
House of Lords when a scheme for amending those powers 
and reconstituting the House itself is actually under con- 
sideration. But it is worth while remarking that in prac- 
tice a power of delay is an exceedingly powerful weapon. 
Every reformer knows how every little extra obstacle in 
the path of reform tells. You can just, by long educational 
efforts, get a majority for your reform in the country or in 
the House of Commons. If you are then told that the ma- 
jority must be “clearly decisive,” that the country must be 
consulted again to make sure that it knows what it is doing, 
that your measure must be submitted to a referendum or a 
royal commission and delayed until by the natural swing 
of the pendulum public opinion has changed and your ma- 
jority disappeared, that is the kind of thing that reformers 
find hard to bear. And when, as with the House of Lords, 
the body which exercises the power of “delay ” is emphati- 
cally a class body with strong class interests, and a steady 
conservative majority, they find it harder still. So many of 
the best and most important measures in the past have been 
won by small majorities, and have had no force of over- 
whelming public demand behind them. 

The House of Lords is, from the political point of view, 
a body hard to defend. It is unrepresentative, it is too large, 
it is drawn too predominantly from one class, and that a 
class whose interests are exceptionally exposed to criticism. 
Such a Second Chamber stands condemned. Yet we may 
put in some pleas in mitigation of sentence. It would be 
wrong to conceive of the House of Lords as a great mass 
meeting of nearly seven hundred hereditary landowners sit- 
ting permanently to obstruct all Liberal reforms. It is only 
on very rare occasions that the mass of peers—the “ back- 
woodsmen ” as they are called—turn up to vote; only on the 
great party issues, such as the Home Rule Bill, the Parlia- 
ment Bill and the like. On ordinary occasions the House 
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of Lords is attended by some forty to sixty members, nearly 
all of them serious, eminent and hard-working public men, 
and a good number of them Liberals. 

The ranks of the peerage are recruited every year by new 
creations; and, to one who does not expect too much of our 
frail human nature, especially in a region where it is apt 
to be seen at its frailest, the new creations, though far from 
ideal, are, on the whole, by no means unrespectable. ‘The 
obviously bad appointments attract lively public interest; 
the good ones pass by unnoticed. Of course mere money 
bags count far too much; of course party services are un- 
duly rewarded. Of course the people who work and scheme 
industriously to get a title are more likely to receive one 
than those who do not. Occasionally there is a scandal. One 
or two have echoed across the Atlantic. But if you make a 
list of the most recent peers you will find among them a very 
large proportion of men who are at the head of their respec- 
tive professions or walks of life, especially of course if they 
have been engaged in law or public administration. Turn 
up the record of a few old House of Lords debates and 
notice the speakers. You will find first several of these re- 
cent peers, whose rank is not hereditary but has been con- 
ferred on them for public services: Lord Cromer, a very 
great governor who reformed the finances of Egypt; Lord 
Morley, the famous radical philosopher and man of letters, 
friend of Mr. Gladstone and John Stuart Mill; Lord Mil- 
ner, an extreme imperialist who is strongly distrusted in 
Liberal circles but certainly achieved his peerage by hard 
work and personal qualities; Lord Loreburn, a great lawyer 
and a former Liberal Lord Chancellor; Lord Courtney, 
formerly Chairman. of Committees in the House of Com- 
mons, a leading radical and pacifist; Lord Parmoor, a Con- 
servative lawyer; two or three Bishops, some very con- 
servative, some moderate like the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
some Socialist, like the Bishop of Oxford. Then there are 
many peers whose title is hereditary, but who would prob- 
ably have attained eminence in whatever rank of life they 
had been born: Lord Rosebery, the famous orator; Lord 
Crewe, Lord Lansdowne, the very accomplished leaders of 
the Liberal and Conservative peers respectively; Lord 
Curzon, a great traveller, a distinguished ex-Viceroy of 
India, and a man of academic distinction. These are all men 
whose opinion is of real importance, and who probably ought 
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to be members of any second chamber, however democrati- 
cally constructed. Then there are a number of successful 
business men, brewers, doctors, and men of science. 

The House of Lords on ordinary days is not at all an 
unsatisfactory senate. An old friend of the writer, a 
Liberal of undoubted soundness and an enthusiastic admirer 
of Abraham Lincoln, avers that on ordinary occasions, where 
no great party question is at issue, he finds the debates in the 
House of Lords better than those which he remembers in the 
Commons. Above all there is more freedom, and more 
power of expressing unpopular views. When certain Qua- 
kers and other Conscientious Objectors to military service 
were shown to have been harshly or unfairly treated, the best 
statement of their case was made in the House of Lords. 
When the Government, by way of “ reprisals” against Ger- 
man cruelty sent an expedition to drop bombs on the open 
town of Freiburg, by far the best and most effective protest 
was made in the House of Lords—and made by Liberals, 
Bishops and Conservatives alike. Again when abstruse 
questions affecting remote parts of the world come up for 
debate, there are generally some peers present who have 
special knowledge of them. Only those peers attend who are 
really interested in public affairs; there is no obstruction or 
“ filibustering,” no “talking out” of proposals, no threats 
by party leaders against their too independent followers. 
There is just the one absolutely fatal defect, that, whenever 
the Conservative leader thinks fit to take the trouble, he can 
whip up an overwhelming majority to destroy any Liberal 
bill; and that majority will consist largely of quite undistin- 
guished and unpolitical persons, some few of them perhaps 
of indifferent character and intelligence, and most of them 
not known to him by sight. 

At is England all over, this anomalous and indefensible 
institution, which generally happens to work rather well 
because most of its members do not attend, and has not— 
until lately—made itself so serious an obstacle to progress 
and the popular will that the nation was willing to take the 
trouble of “ending or mending it.” However, reform is now 
inevitable. ‘The only question is whether the House of 


Lords itself will consent to a reform sufficiently thorough 
to satisfy the feeling of the country, or whether it prefers 
to follow the counsel of its own “ Die-hards” and “ Last- 
ditchers,” and will go down fighting. It will no longer be a 
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grave obstacle to the progress of democracy. ‘That may 
be taken as certain. 

If you consulted at this moment the feeling of radical 
and socialist circles in Great Britain you would probably 
find comparatively little bitterness against the House of 
Lords; rather the reverse. It has proved itself the one place 
where the unpopular views of the pacifists can be fully ex- 
pressed and accorded a courteous hearing. The real object 
of bitterness would be the pseudo-democratic capitalist press 
—which is quite another story. 


IV. 


“This is all very well,’ an American reader may say: 
“It may be that your King has no political power and your 
House of Lords is having its claws clipped at the moment, 
so far as the poor things needed clipping. But you are an 
aristocratic nation. We know it in our bones. We feel it 
when we meet Englishmen. The first thing they ask about 
a man is whether he is or is not a ‘ gentleman,’ —it is the 
all important question. And the answer to it seems to de- 
pend neither on the man’s moral qualities, which we would 
respect, nor on the size of his income, which we could at 
least understand, but on the abstruse points connected with 
his pronunciation, and his relatives, and the way he wears 
his necktie. Your aristocrats are supposed to have exquisite 
manners, but as a matter of fact they often offend us. They 
are too much accustomed to deference from common people; 
they stand aside and expect to be waited on. And, when 
we go to England, we may not see as much gross luxury 
as in New York or Newport, but we do see that life is made 
extraordinarily comfortable for the ‘upper classes,’ and 
for them alone. They do no doubt care about the ‘ poor’; 
they are charitable and they are public-spirited; but they 
despise, or, at any rate, they exclude from their society whole 
classes of people who seem to us just as good as they are— 
commercial men, wealthy shop-keepers, leaders of industry 
and others, just because they have not the same way of talk- 
ing.” 

Now there is some truth in this, and some falsehood. 
And it is exceedingly difficult to unravel the two, even in 
the roughest and most elementary way. I should not dare 
to attempt it if I were a born Englishman, educated at Eton 
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or Winchester. Because in that case, I believe I should 
think it mere nonsense. But, having come to England from 
Australia, and been at one time a stranger to the well-to-do 
English public-school society which sets the tone in the 
British upper class, I think I can understand the criticism. 

It is a fact that in Great Britain the aristocracy, which 
America on the whole shook off when it shook off the British 
connection, still survives and is in some ways still powerful. 
And I think, perhaps, in no way more than this: that its 
standard of behavior and minor morals is more or less ac- 
cepted as a model by the whole nation. It is true that 
Englishmen, more than other nations, do consider whether 
a man is a gentleman; and the average Englishman of 
all classes normally considers that he himself is a gentle- 
man and expects to be treated as one. This may sound like 
mere servility or class-worship; but of course it is not that. 
It does not mean that the average man tries to behave exactly 
as he has seen some earl or viscount behave, or as he reads 
that such persons did behave in the eighteenth century. It 
means that a certain ideal has been formed of the way in 
which a “ gentleman ” ought to behave, and that practically 
every self-respecting British citizen feels himself—theoreti- 
cally at least—bound to live up to it. 

It is in part a class imitation and in part a genuine moral 
standard; it is based in part on snobbishness and in part 
on idealism. That is just what gives it its power. It appeals 
to every kind of person. No doubt it would be far better 
to aim at being a philosopher or a true Christian; but thou- 
sands of people who have no ambition in either of those direc- 
tions will be very strong on conducting themselves like gen- 
tlemen. And some will do it in a superficial way and some 
in a sincere and searching way. 

This mixture of social class and moral ideal is, of course, 
a normal thing in human history. Most of our words of 
moral praise or blame are in their origin class words: “ no- 


bility,” “villainy,” “gentleness,” “simplicity,” “ genero- 


sity,” “baseness,” “courtesy,” and the like. They all 
originally denoted the supposed quality of a social class, 
though by now one has forgotten the connection. In a 
generation or two the word “gentleman” will no more 
connote the observed behavior of the “ upper classes ” than 
the word “ villain ” now connotes the natural qualities of an 
agricultural laborer. But I think it happens to be charac- 
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teristic of Great Britain, as compared with the other great 
democratic nations, that it is profoundly permeated at pres- 
ent by this ambiguous and confused standard, a quarter ser- 
vility and three quarters idealism. 

Every one is tempted, of course, to satirize the ideal of 
the “ gentleman.” Its manifold inconsistencies invite satire. 
But the satire of such ideals is apt to be even more super- 
ficial than the ideals themselves. Think of Don Quixote 
trying to live up to the standard of the Knight Errant; of 
Mr. Conrad’s “ Lord Jim ” trying to live up to the standard 
of the long-forgotten White Men. Ridiculous if you like: 
but the main feeling which they excite should not be ridi- 
culed. Of course I cannot define a gentleman; no one can. 
I should find it difficult even to describe a gentleman, espe- 
cially when every one who is likely to read these words al- 
ready knows quite well what it means. It would be like 
trying to describe in words the taste of white bread—which 
most people know already and those who do not could never 
learn from the description. 

For one thing it is hard to say in England what anyone 
means when he speaks of “the aristocracy.” In the eigh- 
teenth century it would have been fairly clear; but the old 
British aristocracy has been far from exclusive. It has inter- 
married with other classes; it has accepted the democratic 
revolution, it has taken up whatever work came to its hand, 
it has served in the House of Commons and on County Coun- 
cils and the like and made friends of its colleagues, to such 
an extent that no one can now say where the aristocracy ends 
and the middle classes begin. Mr. Belloc in his satires 
speaks generally of the “ governing classes” and pretends 
that they do what they like with England. But they are not 
the aristocracy, nor are they identical with “gentlefolk.” 
They consist, I suppose, of the people who hold leading posi- 
tions in politics or government, together with their families 
and friends. They may be Labor Members or dukes or 
millionaires or politicians or popular journalists or fashion- 
able explorers. ‘They live near the centre of things, with 
their hands convenient to the handles that make things move. 
Such people are powerful in every nation, and the bigger 
the nation the greater is their power. If good places are 
going, these people and their nominees are likely to get a 
rather speedier and more sympathetic consideration than 
other persons equally worthy, or more so, who happen to 
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live in Cornwall or the Hebrides and know nobody in Lon- 
don. It is not a question of undue influence, much less of 
corruption. It is merely that, as in all large modern states, 
some people are more conspicuous than others without being 
by any means more meritorious. 

If the “ governing classes” are not of necessity aristo- 
crats, neither are they of necessity “ gentlefolk,” while their 
supposed rivals from Cornwall and the Hebrides very likely 
may be. When we come to “ gentlefolk ” we are at the heart 
of the matter. There is here, for good or evil, or both to- 
gether, something profoundly characteristic of English feel- 
ing. The feeling is instinctive and unreasoned, and is there- 
fore very subtle and delicate, very inconsistent and logically 
indefensible, yet intensely dear to British habits of thought. 
I believe this is the one country in Europe where a working 
man feels himself insulted if anyone suggests that he is “ not 
a gentleman.” A self-respecting workman or small shop- 
keeper in France—and perhaps in America—would base his 
self-respect on the Equality of mankind; in Germany or old 
Russia on his worthy performance of the duties of his class, 
including that of obedience to his betters. In England, I 
think, he recognizes the existence of higher and lower stan- 
dards of social conduct, and prides himself on practising 
the higher. 

Regarded historically, this means that a certain ideal of 
feeling and conduct which was incumbent several centuries 
ago upon the nobility has spread gradually in wide waves, 
and of course with some modifications, over the whole people. 
It is self-respect but more than self-respect. The old con- 
ception at its highest was expressed in the motto “ Noblesse 
Oblige,’ “High rank imposes obligations.” The noble had 
enormous advantages in life and he was bound in honor to 
make repayment for them. Common people obeyed him, 
worked for him, waited upon him, paid rent to him, saw that 
he lived in leisure and plenty and regarded him frankly as 
their superior. In return he had to act in a way worthy of 
his supposed superiority. He must be honorable and fear- 
less; never betray those who trusted in him; and preserve 
a certain cleanness of soul to correspond with the cleanness 
of person and linen which was one of his privileges. Of 
course, when you enquire into the psychological origins of 
“ gentlemanly ” conduct, a great deal of it can be resolved 
into that “ pride of idleness” and “ pride of waste ” which 
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Dr. Veblen and others have so amusingly analyzed. It may 
be that, to some fractional extent, in the last analysis, a 
gentleman does not haggle about money because he likes 
to act as if he were too rich to mind; that he does not push 
or boast or intrigue because he likes to think he is already 
so great that he need not bother to attain higher greatness; 
that he does not lie because if he did it might look as if he 
was afraid of somebody. But, whatever the psychological 
origin, the result is something rather splendid; and the sup- 
posed origins are by now very far away and certainly do not 
hold good of the mass of “ gentlefolk.” 

Of course I do not say that any class in the world ever 
lived consistently up to these ideals, any more than pro- 
fessing Christians live up to the ideals of Christianity. Nor 
do I suggest for a moment that the ideals themselves are 
either sublime or consistent. They may allow a man to be 
more afraid of walking down Piccadilly in a frock coat and 
bowler hat than of neglecting to pay his tailor’s bill. But 
they are based on a real instinct and they have a way of 
seizing on those points of superficial conduct which corres- 
pond to something that lies deep in human nature. 

To take a typical case. The gentleman is apt to be also, 
in the metaphorical sense, a “sportsman.” Indeed it is 
through the common English interest in games and sports 
that the ideal has spread so widely. All classes meet on the 
- county cricket. field. And there is no point on which the 
rule is clearer than on proper behavior in a game. A gen- 
tleman if beaten must not sulk. If given “out” by the 
umpire when in his own opinion he is not out, he must not 
swear and make a scene. He must never lightly accuse 
people of cheating. These things seem small but they probe 
human nature very deep, and when transferred to the more 
serious issues of life there is a kind of majesty about them. 
And they are keenly felt. I can remember hearing some 
radical north-country coal-miners warmly praising a Con- 
servative Prime Minister because, when intrigued against 


by some of his followers and largely superseded by a col- — 


league, he had never shown public resentment or allowed 
his friendly relations with the said colleague to be inter- 
rupted. And I have heard similar praises of a Liberal 
Prime Minister in a similar situation by people who were 
out of sympathy with his politics. In each case the man 
“ behaved like a gentleman.” And the plain Britisher often 
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has the feeling that he does not quite understand difficult 
questions of policy, but he does “ know a gentleman when he 
sees one.” And to leap suddenly to the other end of the 
scale, I cannot resist repeating a story which I heard years 
ago from an official dealing with prisons: how he had once 
received a petition signed by nearly all the convicts in a 
particular institution protesting that one of their compan- 
ions was behaving “in a way unbecoming to a gentleman.” 
It was not exactly against the rules, but they found it diffi- 
cult to put up with. The man was in the habit of putting 
crumbs on his windowsill to attract the tame pigeons, and 
when they came he grabbed them and wrung their necks. 
He thought it “sport,” but it was not what a gentleman 
calls sport. It had “ brought upon him the disgust of every 
right minded person in this prison.” 

So on this point I have to plead guilty on behalf of my 
country. The English are still rather haunted by this old 
class ideal and are to that extent an aristocratic nation. 
They like the standards of “ gentlefolk ” and when they see 
the external signs they perhaps do tend too hastily to believe 
in the inward and spiritual grace. I remember a democratic 
Frenchman complaining to me that an Englishman who had 
been at a public school or a university, and had so acquired 
the manner belonging to those places, had extraordinary and, 
as it seemed to him, iniquitous privileges. Say he was on a 
walking tour in a strange part of the country and his money 
ran out, he could get almost any hotel to cash a cheque for 
him—and that even if his clothes were ragged and he had 
walked through the soles of his boots! All I could plead 
in answer was that, evidently, the people who had that man- 
ner were known, as a matter of fact, to be honest, and that 
was why the hotels trusted them. No doubt it was hard on 
other people who were equally honest but happened not to 
bear any well-known signs of the fact upon their persons. 
But it was not to the discredit of the public schoolboys. 

I do not know if this story of the English hotels is true 
but something very similar is true of hotels in Switzerland. 
. I once asked a large hotel proprietor near Zermatt if it was 
true that he always cashed English visitors’ cheques when 
they asked him and he said “ yes he did; and he never lost 
by it.” And I happened to have heard since that after- 
wards, by some error, the wrong sort of man got in at one 
of these hotels—the sort of man who ought by rights to have 
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gone to Monte Carlo. And he drew a cheque and it was 
cashed and he departed and the cheque was not honored. 
And the other English guests at the hotel made the sum up 
between them, so that English cheques are still honored in 
that hotel. 

Of course this applies only to Switzerland. It would 
not apply to the Riviera, or to Paris or the towns on the 
way to Paris. The English visitors to Switzerland are to 
an overwhelming degree “ gentlefolk ”—parsons, university 
dons, schoolmasters, civil servants, lawyers and such like. 
And whatever you may think of the failings of that class of 
persons (Mr. Shaw can tell you all and more than all about 
them) you can within certain limits be sure of the way they 
will behave. You know at least the sort of thing they will 
not do. 

You know what they will not do. And for a very great 
part of life that is what you most want to know about people 
on whom you depend. Especially it is what you want to 
know in matters of government and administration, and it 
must never be forgotten that a quite enormous proportion 
of the English upper class is occupied in that work. That 
is the result of having a great and highly qualified civil 
service and a world wide empire. In administration you are 
dependent on all your colleagues. It would no doubt be 
delightful if many of them were brilliantly original and 
imaginative and saintly and eloquent and all the rest of it. 
But it is essential that all of them should have a certain 
known standard of behavior and stick to it. And that is 
what the governing classes believe they get by having the 
services permeated, consciously or unconsciously, by the 
ideal of the “ gentleman.” 


V. 


All this, as I re-read it, sounds somewhat oligarchical, 
somewhat inconsistent with the true and complete ideal of 
democracy. But the truth is that no democracy can thrive 
without a wide-spread and vigorous sense of self-respect 
and mutual respect among its members. And the British 
democracy has set about acquiring that sense by the means 
that happened for historical reasons to lie ready to its hand. 
In an old aristocratic society, such as existed in the eigh- 
teenth century, where only the select Few were really re- 
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spected, wider and wider circles of the nation determined 
to live up to the standard of that Few in honor and courtesy 
and self-discipline, and so to earn the respect which that 
standard gave. 

I do not feel ashamed when I think of it. If the standard 
were, owing to the war, to break down, as some people say 
it will, I should be bitterly sorry, not glad. When I heard 
people attack a late Foreign Minister on the ground that 
he was “too much of a gentleman for the work that is 
wanted in war,” I found it difficult within the limits of gen- 
tlemanly language to express the vehemence of my dissent. 
I will not for a moment plead, on behalf of my country, that 
she once had these somewhat aristocratic standards but is 
now throwing them over. And the majority of any working 
class audience in the country will feel as I do. 

We want to democratize the country, true, but we do 
not want to vulgarize it. Just the reverse. I remember 
twenty years ago hearing two members of Parliament dis- 
cuss who was the truest gentleman in the House of Com- 
mons, and the choice fell on a Northumberland miner, sent 
by his fellow miners to represent them. It is not from the 
working classes that any danger to this ideal will come. 
Money and intrigue and insincerity and lying advertise- 
ment: those are the enemies to true * * gentleness,” not hard 
work nor poverty. 

We are no doubt still affected by the tradition of the 
aristocracy which once governed Great Britain, a tradition 
already made legendary and greatly idealized. The class 
of gentlefolk has enormously widened and no man living is 
necessarily shut out from it. It still largely fills the civil 
_ service and governs the outlying portions of the empire. 

The public services are now, with few exceptions, filled by 
open competitive examination. The examinations are severe 
and skillful, and their fairness has never been questioned. 
If the services still remain somewhat select and aristocratic, 
that is because the higher education has in Great Britain, 
as in all industrial societies, remained too much a privilege 
of the upper and middle classes. We must not forget the 
immense and steady effort made to counteract this tendency 
from the Renaissance onwards. No nation has had such 
rich provision for the education of “ poor scholars ” as Eng- 
land had after the foundation of the great public schools. 
No nation has such a system of “scholarships,” or large 
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money prizes lasting for four years or so, and open to the 
best pupils in competitive examinations in all parts of the 
country. The present writer was supported almost entirely 
by scholarships from the age of fourteen to the age of twen- 
ty-three, and could not have got through the University 
otherwise. So it is not for him to complain of the exclusion 
of poor boys from the highest education that England can 
provide. And his case is perfectly normal and common. 
If you look through the lists of “scholars” and “ exhibi- 
tioners ” compiled by several Oxford colleges of recent years 
you will find a majority coming from homes by no means 
wealthy and a large proportion actually from the working 
class. And these men go on to fill high positions in the civil 
service, politics, the law, the Church or other “ gentlemanly ” 
professions. And, if this was done under the old system 
with its “ great Public Schools,” with high fees, numbering 
less than a hundred all told, how much more will be done 
when the new State-aided Secondary Schools, numbering 
over nine hundred already, with very low fees and an abun- 
dance of free places and university scholarships, have begun 
to exert their full influence in the national education? Of 
course we must not delude ourselves. It remains difficult, 
by any measures of public help, entirely to get over the in- 
herent disadvantages to a working-class child of the poverty 
of its parents. They will want it to bring in wages at once 
instead of improving its education. They will not be able to 
provide it at home with a background of cultured thought or 
interesting conversation. However, we see those difficulties 
and we mean to face them. I must not allow them now to 
make me digress from my main subject. . . . Hitherto 
the public services and learned professions, the original pre- 
serves of the “upper classes,” have absorbed without any 
loss of standard, indeed with a considerable rise in standard, 
the hundreds of “ poor scholars ” who came to them from the 
old Public Schools and Universities. They will absorb 
equally the thousands of chosen boys and girls who come 
from the new Secondary Schools and the cheap modern 
Universities. 

I have spoken of the civil side of life, since that is the 
only side of which I have personal knowledge. The army 
and navy used to be the great strongholds of aristocratic 
privilege, the impregnable fortresses of anti-liberal thought. 
The famous phrase quoted at the head of this essay has lin- 
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gered in men’s memories. But it is well to remember that 
it referred to the England of 1812, and even then only to 
the army. The army of 1917 is very different from the army 
of a hundred years ago, or even of three years ago. ‘The 
soldier in whom the nation now places its chief trust, Sir 
William Robertson, was himself a working man. Promo- 
tions from the ranks are now the rule, not the exception. 
I make no profession of knowing the army from inside; but 
I believe one is safe in saying that if the nation as a whole is 
moving forward in a democratic direction the opposite ten- 
dency will find no stronghold any longer in the army. ‘The 
British soldier fights no more “in the pale shade of aristoc- 
racy.” 

Yet the standard of honor remains untouched. War 
makes good men do horrible things; there is no shutting of 
the eyes to that. Yet I believe all good judges will agree 
that our soldiers now have more chivalry, not less, than those 
of Wellington. 

There are bad symptoms here and there: vulgarities, 
meannesses, intrigues and blatancies. Such things exist in 
every large society, and a state of Jong and desperate war- 
fare calls them into prominence. But on the whole, there is 
no visible decay in the strength of that ideal of manners 
which is descended originally from a bye-gone aristocracy 
but is now felt to be part of the birthright of every free 
Briton: an obligation imposed on him by his own freedom 
and by the position which his race holds in the world. How 
can a member of so great a Commonwealth consent to be 
anything but a Gentleman? A rule of duty as of the strong 
towards the weak, courage and gentleness, no bullying and 
no intrigue: it may be based ultimately on mere pride, but 
it is better to be proud of these qualities than of their op- 
posites. And such pride, as America herself is the best wit- 
ness, is no bad ornament to a great and sovereign democracy. 


GILBERT Murray. 








RUSSIA’S DANGER: ITS CAUSE AND 
CURE 


BY CHARLES JOHNSTON 





A PEssIMIsT might well hold that the present state of 
Russia is hopeless; that there is nothing to choose between 
her military and political condition, since both are chaotic 
and disastrous. But in reality, I think, there is solid ground 
for hope, even though the Russian armies are falling back 
and may continue to fall back; even though political storms 
are raging, and may continue to rage, at Petrograd: solid 
ground for hope, because the root of the evil is at last being 
recognized and revealed, and because there is a growing de- 
termination to destroy it. 

In order to get a clear view of the situation, let us try 
to go over what has happened in Russia since the revolution, 
first taking the superficial view from before the footlights, 
then trying to see what really happened behind the scenes. 

Looked at from the audience, looked at superficially, 
what took place in Russia may be described somewhat as 
follows: The abdication of Nicholas IT left political power 
in the hands of the National Duma, and of a Provisional 
Government, formed from the Duma, and led by Prince 
Lwvoff, the able leader of the Zemstvo Union. ‘There were 
several ministerial changes, but continuity was preserved, 
and the great Government departments, with their army 
of permanent officials, continued to work as before. After 
a pause, which naturally followed the revolution, the Rus- 
sian army felt ready to advance. Brusiloff was commander 
in chief; Korniloff was fighting commander, leading the old 
group of Brusiloff armies, and, for the first half of July, 
carrying everything before him, taking territory, prisoners 
and guns quite in the style of Brusiloff’s great drive a year 
before. All seemed to be going splendidly for free, demo- 
cratic Russia. 
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Then came the smash. Korniloff had pressed swiftly for- 
ward through Halicz almost to Dolina among the Carpathian 
foothills when, under no great pressure, since no strong 
Austro-German counter-attack had been prepared, the Rus- 
sian armies immediately on his right and left suddenly broke 
and ran, with the appearance of a huge, collective cowardice 
for which there is no precedent in the military history of a 
nation that has ever been distinguished for the heroism of its 
soldiers. 

What is the explanation of this astounding and disgrace- 
ful collapse, which has covered a courageous army with shame 
and gravely menaced the whole Entente cause? 

To find that explanation, we shall have to go back to 
Petrograd and look behind the scenes, beginning a little be- 
fore the actual days of revolution. Besides the machinery of 
the Imperial Government, there were two outstanding forces 
in Petrograd: first, a great body of excellent Russians, with 
genuinely Russian ideals, sincerely and loyally devoted to 
the cause of the Allies, ardently desiring that Russia should 
fight on, by the side of France and England, for final victory. 
But these good people, these genuinely national Russians, 
were almost without organization; they had no single, con- 
crete goal to unite their efforts; the long period in which they 
had no real political power had weakened their will and in- 
itiative, and the ten years’ life of the National Duma had 
only begun to call out and train their powers of action. For 
the most part, these were the people represented in the 
Provisional Government in the beginning, in the first weeks 
following the Ides of March. Had they been free to go for- 
ward unhindered, all might indeed have gone well with the 
new democracy, and Korniloff’s advance might have de- 
veloped into a triumph, materially hastening the ending of 
the great war in a sense wholly favorable to liberty and 
justice. 

But these Russian nationalists were not unhindered. We 
have described them as the first of two outstanding forces at 
Petrograd. We come now to the second: the Socialist party, 
strongly organized, including a large proportion of the 
artisans of the capital, and with a firmly knit organization 
extending throughout a great part of Russia. It would seem 
that, as appears to be the invariable rule in Socialist organi- 
zations, the whole of the power was in the hands of a small 
group of dictators, of Socialist “bosses,” who were able to 
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drive the bulk of their flock this way and that like sheep, and 
who, while proclaiming liberty and a renewed world, were 
really a new despotism. 

These Petrograd Socialists, like the orthodox Socialists 
the world over, were wholly fed and nurtured on German 
thought, their prophets being German economists of the 
school of Karl Marx. And it is worth while to bring out the 
fact that, between German Socialism and German Kaiser- 
ism, the difference is in appearance only. Both aspire to rule 
the world; both are prepared to seize universal power by 
force; both are absolutely intolerant of any form of life or 
society but their own, both are prepared to thrust their 
nostrums down the throats of all mankind. There is a slight 
difference in their phrasing, none in their spirit. German 
Socialism, the genuine and orthodox Socialism, is simply the 
paper edition of the Kaiser’s Kultur. This is why, I think, 
world-wide Socialism of the German brand is, at this moment, 
the strongest and most dangerous ally of the Kaiser. 

A real adherence to this creed, this cheaper version of 
German Weltmacht and Kaiserism, automatically makes a 
man incapable of loyal service to his country. He does not 
want Russia, or France, or England, or the United States 
to win; he wants Germanic Socialism to win, to conquer the 
world. He is further automatically incapable of following 
a pure moral ideal, like genuine liberty or justice; the Ger- 
manic Socialist is as starkly materialist and atheist in thought 
as the Imperial German Staff is in act, and for the same 
reason: the goal of both is world-wide material power. When 
he speaks of liberty, he means larger opportunity for ma- 
terial enjoyment; he means exactly the same thing, when he 
speaks of justice. Therefore I think it is wholly illogical to 
accuse men like Philip Scheidemann of disloyalty, because 
he supports Kaiserism; for Kaiserism is the closest realiza- 
tion on earth of the materialist tyranny which the Germanic 
Socialist desires. 

There is this difficulty: many humane men, who seek a 
better and happier lot for the lowly, who are eager to better 
the lot of women and children, call themselves, and believe 
themselves to be, Socialists, and have worked hand in hand 
with the Socialist parties. But, in this country and else- 
where, these nobler natures are waking up to realities; they 
are either leaving the Socialist parties—or being expelled 
from them. When they are fully awake, they will see the 
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evil of Germanic Socialism, and work vigorously against it. 

There were, in Petrograd immediately before the revolu- 
tion, Socialists of both types, the orthodox and the nominal. 
The genuine Germanic Socialists, there as everywhere, had 
only one goal: the international triumph of Socialism, with 
its confiscation and tyranny. They cared nothing for the 
victory of the Russian nation, unless it could be made a step 
towards the world-wide triumph of Socialism; they would 
have welcomed a Russian defeat, if defeat had promised the 
victory of Socialism. There were also nominal Socialists, 
full of a genuine love for Russia; eager to work for the better- 
ment of the lowly; sincerely believing that the Russian char- 
acter held a promise of better things for mankind. But these 
nobler spirits seem to have been in a small minority among 
the Petrograd Socialists, just as they were in our own Social- 
ist party. The majority were thoroughly Germanized in 
thoughts and purposes. Their minds were full of the Karl 
Marx dogmas: war between the proletariat and the bour- 
geois, until the bourgeois bit the dust; war between the en- 
slaving “ capitalist’ and the enslaved working class, until 
the “ capitalist ” should be overthrown. Again and again, 
these Karl Marxian tags have echoed in the cable messages 
from Petrograd, in the months since the revolution. 

So much for the temper and organization of the Petro- 
grad Socialists of the German school. Their close-knit or- 
ganization gave them a formidable power; the lack of good 
industrial legislation in Russia gave them a genuine griev- 
ance to work upon; and, finally, the genuine Russian nation- 
alists, of the Duma and the Zemstvos, appear to have been 
willing to accept their aid, in order to overthrow the bureauc- 
racy. How deeply they involved themselves, just what 
pledges they made to the Socialist organization, what pay- 
ment they promised for its aid, we do not yet know. But we 
do know how the matter worked out in practise. 

Immediately after the revolution, the Socialist Council 
of Workmen’s Deputies dominated the situation at Petro- 
grad. A clever, far-seeing and dangerous bit of strategy 
added Soldiers’ Deputies to the workmen; and this addition 
is the direct cause of the disintegration and shameful retreat 
of the Russian armies—for this reason: 

The Socialists, true to their dogmas, proclaimed that the 
army Officers, since they were drawn from the “bourgeoisie,” 
were the natural enemies of the soldiers, who are drawn from 
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the proletariat. Therefore the soldiers must wrest all power 
from their officers and govern themselves. In obedience to 
this teaching, numbers of Russian officers were shot down 
by their men—officers who, again and again, had risked their 
lives to save these very men in battle; and the slaughter of 
these officers has been one main cause of the disintegration of 
the army. But the more formidable cause was the formation 
of soldiers’ councils, for each army unit, each company, bat- 
talion, regiment, brigade, division and corps, who practically 
took all authority out of the officers’ hands; who, even when 
under fire, held long debates as to the desirability of fighting; 
some of them even announcing that they had concluded a 
“separate peace ” with their Teuton “ comrades.” 

This formidable act of disintegration was launched by 
the famous Order No. 1, purporting to have the authority of 
the Executive Council of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Depu- 
ties; but it was openly said that it was really issued by paid 
agents of Germany. But the same vicious principle is em- 
bodied in Order No. 2, which had the undoubted backing of 
the Executive Council, of which Nicholas Tscheidze was, 
and still is, the head. The idea of the Petrograd Socialists 
seems to have been, to get the Russian army into their hands, 
and to use it to bring about “ the social revolution.” 

It is difficult, at this point, to say just how much of this 
work of disintegration was done by paid agents of the Ger- 
man General Staff; how much by Socialists, saturated with 
German thought and working for “the social revolution.” 
But, so far as the result is concerned, it is not important to 
fix the responsibility. ‘The lamentable fact to be recorded 
is that, whether through sheer timidity, or because of obliga- 
tions to the Socialist organizations, the Provisional C-overn- 
ment did not stop this dangerous tide at its source; on the 
contrary, the then Minister of War embodied these anarchist 
principles in an Order to the whole army, and the work of 
disintegration was soon in full swing. The men of the 
Galician armies who held their councils even while under fire, 
and who voted to run away, were simply following to its last 
and entirely logical conclusion the principles inherent in the 
two famous Orders—the principles so fatally accepted by the 
then Minister of War. That these soldiers, youthful, 
ignorant, untaught, should be shot down in thousands, while 
the initiators and inspirers of their action go scot free, seems, 
to say the least, something of an injustice. 
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So much for the action of Germanic Socialism at Petro- 
grad upon the Russian army. Let us now consider its po- 
litical effects. 

When the revolution was accomplished, a general invita- 
tion was extended to former revolutionists to return to Rus- 
sia, whether from Siberian exile or from milder refuges in 
Switzerland, Germany and Scandinavia. They swarmed 
back, many Germanic Socialists amongst them, with copies 
of Das Capital under their arms, with portraits of Karl 
Marx in their baggage, with German thoughts in their heads, 
with German speech on their lips. Many of them, it is now 
clearly recognized, were in the pay of the German General 
Staff from the first, and it is freely said that the sudden fall 
in Berlin’s gold reserve was due in part to the sending of 
lavish corruption funds to Russia; at least, the event lends 
strong appearance of truth to this announcement. But the 
others, who were not directly in German pay were, so far as 
they were stanch Germanic Socialists, at least as dangerous 
to liberty in Russia, to the cause of freedom and Justice 
throughout the world. They think Germanism; Germanism 
flows in their veins; they are, as we have said, automatically 
allies of the Kaiser, just as their “ comrades” are in the 
United States. 

Immensely strengthened by this new influx, the Ger- 
manic Socialists at Petrograd grew bolder and, as is in- 
variably the case with your real Socialist, more dogmatic and 
tyrannical. They planned to seize the government of Rus- 
sia, and then to use Russia to force “ the social revolution ” 
on the world. From that determination flowed the intoler- 
able attacks upon the Provisional Government, predomi- 
nantly from the Council of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Depu- 
ties—that is, from the clique of Germanic Socialist “ bosses ” 
—that have forced into retirement the whole Duma group 
which formed the nucleus of the Provisional Government: 
men trusted by the whole world, like Milyukoff, Rodzianko, 
Prince Lvoff, who were superseded by Ministers amenable 
to Socialist dictation. Having captured so many seats in 
the Ministry, the Socialists proceeded to do two things: first, 
they did their best to fasten a permanently Socialistic régime 
upon Russia, by political and economic acts that would, in 
effect, forestall the legitimate decisions of the coming Con- 
stitutional Convention; second, they did their best to bind 
Russia to a foreign policy essentially pro-German, a policy 
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intended to give Kaiserism exactly the basis it now seeks, to 
prepare for “the next war,” that war that will make Ger- 
mans the masters of the world. 

This question of Russia’s foreign policy is so vital that it 
seems best to analyse and illustrate it at some length. Here 
is a characteristic expression of it: 

On June 27, at Petrograd, the Congress of Workmen’s 
and Soldiers’ Deputies of all Russia passed a Resolution 
against a separate peace. The substantive resolution was, 
“The Congress categorically rejects every policy tending in 
fact to the conclusion of a separate peace, or to its prelude, a 
separate armistice.” So far so good; there is no fault’to be 
found with that. 

But the German agents wrote the preamble, which begins 

thus: “The present war arose in consequence of the aspira- 
tion of imperialists prevailing among the ruling class of all 
countries . . .” a curious sentence! Of course it is ob- 
viously the exact reverse of the truth; the war was begun by 
one sole cause, Germany’s determination to rule the world, 
and the whole world knows it. But the interesting thing 
about this sentence is, that it is at the same time a first-class 
piece of Kaiserist propaganda and a Karl Marxian dogma. 
The “ capitalist classes” started this war, as they start all 
wars; therefore Germany and her gracious Kaiser are not 
culpable; therefore they should ‘not be punished; therefore 
Germany must be left in possession of the territories she 
holds, from Brussels to Bagdad, to prepare for “the next 
war.” 
Not a strikingly subtle piece of reasoning; but it seems 
to have proved too subtle for the Congress of Russian peas- 
ants; since they passed it as a part of their “no separate 
peace ” resolution. 

A second sentence in the preamble bears the same ear- 
marks: “The Congress recognizes that to end the war by 
means of the defeat of one of the belligerents would consti- 
tute the point of departure for fresh wars, increase dissen- 
sion among the nations, and lead them to complete exhaus- 
tion, famine and ruin. . .” 

That, I suppose, means simply this: We must not defeat 
Germany, because this would make Germany very angry, 
and she might begin a new war! It is a little difficult to do 
justice to this. What possible mood of the German mind 
could be worse, more dangerous, than her present mood of 
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treacherous cruelty—treachery towards these very dupes of 
hers in Russia; abominable cruelty towards the peoples of 
Belgium, occupied France, Serbia, which are under the iron 
heel of her military despotism? And Germany, far from 
rankling under defeat and humiliation, is boasting of victory. 
The worst atrocities in Belgium and North France were per- 
petrated when Germany thought she was completely trium- 
phant. If there could be any German mood worse, more dan- 
gerous to the world, I think the world is prepared to risk it. 

But what are the historic facts as to Germany’s moods? 
Prussia, in 1864, defeated Denmark and seized Schleswig- 
Holstein. So far, that humiliating defeat has not goaded 
Denmark into war. But did her victory soothe Prussian 
militarism to sleep, turning the hyena to a lamb? What 
really happened was that, within two years, Germany engin- 
eered a new aggressive war. We generally think of the six- 
weeks’ campaign of 1866 as merely the defeat of Austria. 
It was really something quite different and far greater. It 
resulted in the annexation to Prussia of Hesse, Hanover and 
Nassau, enlarging the kingdom of the victor by one-half and 
raising its population from twenty to thirty millions. Well, 
did the defeat of Austria goad her into a new war? Was 
Prussia softened by the absence of defeat? What Prussia 
was in fact inspired to do, was to plan and consummate the 
crime of the French invasion, the spoliation of Alsace-Lor- 
raine, the exaction of the heaviest indemnity the world had 
ever seen. 

Prussia, transformed into the German Empire, had now 
the longed-for opportunity to dream of peace, of good-will 
to all men. She did dream, it is true, but it was the evil 
dream of Pan-German world-dominance, including a de- 
tailed plan for the destruction of Russia. As we write very 
much of it has been realized. The Baltic Provinces and 
Lithuania, up to the Dwina river, are in German hands; 
Poland is an “autonomous” kingdom, owing her national 
and political liberty to Germany! Nearly all Roumania is 
in German hands, and she is driving hard towards Bessarabia 
and Odessa. Germany has still more than thirty years left, 
of the time she allowed herself, to complete this dismember- 
ment of Russia. The Germanic Socialists are pleading that 
she shall have a long breathing spell to renew and complete 
her work. Do they and their collaborators at Petrograd 
quite realize what they are doing? 
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The work, therefore, of the Germanic Socialists at Petro- 
grad has been almost fatal to the Russian army, highly men- 
acing to the internal political life of Russia, exceedingly dan- 
gerous to Russia’s foreign policy. 

But, as we saw at the outset, there are signs that the bet- 
ter people in Russia, the genuinely national Russians, are at 
last waking up, and their awaking is filling the Germanic 
Socialists with wild dismay, inspirmg them to outrageous 
and calumnious attacks. A cable message sent from Petro- 
grad on August 8 throws a vivid light on this situation. The 
official organ of the Socialist Council of Workmen’s and 
Soldiers’ Deputies, which very strongly reminds us, in its 
tone and tendency, of a group of “inspired” (and subsid- 
ized) Germanist newspapers in our midst, is crying out that 
the Duma “ aims at a counter revolution.” This charge has 
been taken up by other organs of the Left—that is, of the 
Germanic Socialists. The Day, for example, declares that 
the Duma aims to re-establish a despotism in the interest 
of property, particularly landed property—which accusation 
is a bid for the support of the peasants, whose appetite the 
Socialists have whetted by promises of confiscation. The 
New Life calls a recent unofficial meeting of the Duma a 
giant conspiracy against freedom. It declares that, as after 
the July revolt, citizens will have to fight and arrest the 
members of the Duma. 

Very naturally, the Duma has not been silent under these 
outrageous attacks. At a session of August 1, all the speak- 
ers repudiated the accusation that they aimed at a counter- 
revolution. They declared that the Councils of Workmen’s 
and Soldiers’ Deputies were ruining Russia irretrievably, 
and that the Duma’s only aim was to prevent such ruin. 
Paul Milyukoff sharply assailed the Councils for trying to 
dictate to the non-Socialist members of the Cabinet in the 
manner in which they already dictate to the Socialist mem- 
bers. A sensational speech was made by a member of the 
Progressive party, Mr. Maslennikoff, who declared that the 
military disasters and internal anarchy were due to the So- 
cialists. He referred to the Socialists as “a crowd of mad 
fanatics, adventurers and traitors, who call themselves the 
Executive Council of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Deputies.” 
Mr. Maslennikoff declared that the Duma alone could save 
Russia, but that to do so, it must cease sitting in a corner, 
afraid of its own shadow, and meet in regular session, and 
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demand that the Ministers appear before it and render an 
account of their stewardship. 

So we come to this conclusion: We, as a nation, have 
cordially tendered the right hand of friendship to the new 
Russia. It will be wise for us, now, to look the facts in the 
face,—to realize that the hopes of the new Russia are being 
throttled, her armies destroyed, her territories endangered, 
her allies estranged, by an arrogant group of Germanic So- 
_ Clalists, determined either to make Russia a tool of “ the so- 
cial revolution,” or to ruin Russia; obviously succeeding in 
this latter venture. There are also the genuine nationalists 
of Russia, so far almost unorganized, not yet quite resolute, 
but representing all that is best in a great and noble people. 
Let us be very certain that we clearly see to which of these 
two parties—the Germanist or the genuinely national—we 
are really lending the aid of our brotherly sympathy and our 
generous material help. At Petrograd, as elsewhere, we 
may help the Kaiser, or we may help the cause of humanity, 
of justice and genuine freedom. Let us be certain that we 


quite clearly see. 
CHARLES JOHNSTON. 








THE GERMAN THEORY OF WARFARE 


BY MUNROE SMITH 





In the present war Germany has shown a disregard 
of humane instincts and of international rules and customs 
that is unprecedented in modern warfare between civilized 
States. She has introduced into land warfare the use of 
poisonous gases and of liquid fire. Also the bombardment 
by aircraft, without the preliminary notice required by cus- 
tom, not only of “fortresses” but also of open villages and 
cities. In some of the places bombarded there were no con- 
structions of military importance nor any appliances of war 
except anti-aircraft guns. ‘That German officers have at 
times used civilian enemies as fire-screens, and that German 
troops have in some instances been instructed to give no 
quarter, even to wounded enemies, is established by German 
testimony. 

Germany has introduced into sea warfare the use of 
submarines, not only against war vessels but against mer- 
chantmen, and not only against enemy ships but against 
those of neutrals. Of late Germany is avowedly sinking 
hospital ships, on the plea—denied and unproven—that 
such ships have been used to carry soldiers and munitions 
of war. 

In Belgium and in other occupied territories the Ger- 
man authorities have subjected the civil population to a 
reign of terror unexampled in modern war. ‘They have re- 
pressed “sniping,” the destruction of railroads and tele- 
graphs, and other hostile acts, by burning villages and 
towns and by killing the inhabitants; that is, by indiscrim- 
inate punishment of possible offenders, whose guilt was not 
established, and of much larger numbers of men, women 
and children who were undoubtedly innocent. To prevent 
offenses and to ensure order, the German authorities have 
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seized civilian hostages, to be shot if any hostile act or trans- 
gression of military orders should occur in the locality. 

The German army has secured from civilian enemies 
services of direct or indirect military value, not only by 
threats and by imprisonment but also by depriving them of 
food. Finally, Germany has deported at least a quarter of 
a million Belgian and French men and women to German 
factories and to labor camps, where they are subjected to 
similar if not greater duress. General von Bissing claimed 
that many Belgian workmen “voluntarily” signed labor con- 
tracts; but he admitted that those who refused to sign were 
deported and received a lower rate of pay. 

Violation of private property rights has been frequent 
and flagrant. ‘The districts occupied by German troops 
have suffered not a little from irresponsible private looting 
and destruction. ‘They have suffered much more from or- 
ganized official looting in the form of excessive requisitions, 
indemnities and contributions. In some instances, not only 
the local authorities but prominent citizens also have been 
made responsible for prompt payment; in other instances 
the levy has been secured by house-to-house search and dis- 
traint of goods. In their retirement from occupied French 
territory, not only have the Germans destroyed everything 
that could be of use to the armed forces following their 
retreat, but they have endeavored also to destroy everything 
that could be of use to the civil population. 

Official pleas of justification for those acts which are ad- 
mitted fall into two classes. Either they invoke “necessity” 
or they allege prior breaches of law by Germany’s enemies 
which have forced the German Government to exercise 
the right of retaliation. Each of these pleas implies a recog- 
nition that the German acts were at least irregular. In view 
of this attitude, it is pertinent to show that for nearly a cen- 
tury German military writers have specifically recognized 
many of these acts as regular and normal incidents of war, 
and have developed general theories of warfare which justify 
all the others." 

Terrorism, defended in the present war largely on the 
ground of atrocities alleged (but not proved) to have been 


1The German military writings cited in the following pages are: Gen. Carl von 
Clausewitz, On War (1832), translated by Col. F. N. Maude (3 vols., 1911); Gen. Julius von 
Hartmann, Militérische Notwendigkeit und Humanitdt, in the Deutsche Rundschau, vols. 
xiii, xiv (1877-1878); The German_War Book, mapa under the auspices of the German 
General Staff, translated by J. H. Morgan (1915). 
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committed by civilians, was advocated by Hartmann forty 
years ago: 

Terror seems relatively the milder method of holding in subjection 
masses of people who have been thrown out of the normal and regular 
conditions of peace. . . . Bluntschli, Jacquemyns and others . 
object to imposing upon towns in which offenses have been committed fines 
which exceed the amount of damage that has been done; they condemn 
the burning of villages from which civilians have attacked troops; they 
refuse their assent to the taking of hostages, whose arrest is to prevent 
illegal acts on the part of the population. . . . Military realism in 
listening to such utterances silently shrugs its shoulders. 


Hartmann and the War Book justify also the harshest 
measures needed to secure services from civilian enemies, 
even services of military value: 


When the law of peace [Hartmann argues] is supplanted by the law 
of war . . . it does not abandon its claim to continued authority. All 
paragraphs of the domestic code threatening punishment for treason re- 
main in force; only extreme duress imposed by the invader can protect 
the inhabitants, in case these render services to the invading army, against 
subsequent accountability to their own courts in case of a change iin the 
fortunes of war or after the conclusion of peace. Here interest and 
fear must silence patriotism and the sense of right in the hostile popu- 
lation. This is certainly far from moral, but it is a military necessity 
and the inevitable result of military invasion. 


The summoning of the inhabitants to supply vehicles and perform 
works [the War Book explains] has also been stigmatized as an un- 
justifiable compulsion upon the inhabitants to participate in “military 
operations.” But it is clear that an officer can never allow such a far- 
reaching extension of this conception. . . . The argument of war 
must decide. 


The War Book follows Hartmann in justifying the 
taking of hostages—a policy adopted, but more sparingly 
practised, in the war of 1870: 


Since the lives of peaceable inhabitants were without any fault on 
their part thereby exposed to grave danger, every writer outside Germany 
has stigmatized this measure as contrary to the law of nations and as 
unjustified towards the inhabitants of the country. As against this un- 
favorable criticism it must be pointed out that this measure, which was 
also recognized on the German side as harsh and cruel, was only resorted 
to after declarations and instructions of the occupying authorities had 
proved ineffective, and that in the particular circumstance it was the only 
method which promised to be effective. . . . 


As regards requisitions the War Book quietly brushes 
away all limitations of international law and custom: 


Article 40 of the Declaration of Brussels requires that the requisitions 
(being written out) shall bear a direct relation to the capacity and 
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resources of a country, and, indeed, the justification for this condition 
would be willingly recognized by everyone in theory, but it will scarcely 
ever be observed in practice. In cases of necessity the needs of the army 
will alone decide. . . . 


This leaves the door wide open to unlimited spoliation, 
without resort to indemnities or contributiéns. By both 
Clausewitz and Hartmann the right of requisition is in fact 
treated as one of several possible methods of crippling the 
enemy. The former writes: 

Invasion is the occupation of the enemy’s territory, not with a view 
to keeping it, but in order to levy contributions upon it or to devastate 
it. The immediate object here is neither the conquest of the enemy’s 
territory nor the defeat of his armed force, but merely to do him damage 
in a general way. 


The right of requisition, Clausewitz asserts, “has no 
limits except those of the exhaustion, impoverishment and 
devastation of the country.” And in the light of experi- 
ence he suggests to his successors: 

Whatever method of providing subsistence may be chosen, it is but 
natural that it would be more easily carried out in rich and well-peopled 
countries, than in the midst of a poor and scanty population. . . . There 


is infinitely less difficulty in supporting an army in Flanders than in 
Poland. 


The system of requisitions [Hartmann explains] goes far beyond 
the taking of means of subsistence from the country in which war is 
being conducted; it includes the entire exploitation of that country. . . 
This implies that nilitary necessity can make no distinction between public 
and private property, that it is entitled to take what it needs wherever 
and however it can. . . . The fundamental principle of all warfare 
must not be ignored; the hostile State is not to be spared the suffering 
and privations of warfare; these are particularly adapted to break its 
energy and to coerce its will. . . . The State at war must spare its 
own means for conducting war and must injure and destroy those of 
the enemy. 


The foregoing utterances are corollaries of a broader 
general theory. In German military philosophy, war is 
normally and properly a struggle, not solely between the 
armed forces of the contending States, nor solely between 
their Governments, but between their populations. The con- 
trary theory, that war is a contest between the armed forces 
of the belligerent States, is a temporary aberration. It is 
comparatively modern, and it is already antiquated. It took 
form, according to Clausewitz, in the time of Louis XIV, 
when the universal military service of primitive peoples and 
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of early States had been replaced by the hired services of 
professional soldiers. With the reappearance of universal 
military duty, with the substitution of great popular armies 
for small mercenary armies, war reverted to what Clause- 
witz terms “its true nature” and “its absolute perfection.” 
The sustenance of these popular armies, as he already per- 
ceived, had made victory more largely than before a question 
of economic resources, and war more largely a struggle be- 
tween the belligerent nations as economic organizations. 
Since his time, with the rapid development of the natural 
sciences and the mechanical arts, new and enormously costly 
instruments and munitions of war have been devised, and, 
in order to secure an adequate provision of the means of war, 
all the material resources, all the brains and all the labor 
power available in the warring nations is drawn into some 
sort of war work. It seems a logical inference that distinc- 
tions between combatants and non-combatants and between 
public and private property have lost their justification. In 
modern war every member of a nation, without regard to age 
and sex, is at least a potential combatant, and all property is 
potentially State property. 

With war thus widened—or thus restored to “its absolute 
perfection”—the interests at stake, ideal and material alike, 
are vastly greater and more general. Defeat in the dynastic 
wars of the 17th and 18th centuries meant chiefly loss of 
princely power and prestige. Defeat in a modern national 
war means not only national humiliation but possible national 
ruin. Besides defraying the enormous cost of the war, the 
defeated nation may be compelled to pay a crushing in- 
demnity. If it cannot pay at once, it may be forced to pay 
gradually. In the present war, as soon as the German hope 
of a speedy triumph was dissipated, German writers pointed 
out that the districts occupied by their armies, if not annexed, 
could be held until they were ransomed. A distinguished 
economist, Professor Schumacher, indicated that Germany’s 
defeated enemies might be forced to accept commercial 
treaties and to submit to tariff discriminations that would 
enrich Germany at their expense. Here again we have a 
reversion to primitive warfare. Defeat of a tribe meant the 
destruction or enslavement of all its members. Defeat of a 
nation today may mean indefinite economic servitude. 

It may be added that, in a war for naval supremacy, it 
is widely believed that victory may give control of the 
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markets of the world and that defeat may mean practical 
exclusion from oversea trade. 

With such ideal and material issues at stake, a modern 
nation at war will inevitably develop a “will to victory” as 
intense as that of a savage tribe, and will care little more 
than a savage tribe how victory is won. What degree of 
regard can be expected for sentiments of humanity, or for 
a formal law that is substantially antiquated? The nation 
must win—honorably, if it can, but by all means it must win. 


War [Clausewitz writes] is an act of violence intended to compel 
our enemy to fulfil our will. . . . In such dangerous things as war, the 
errors which proceed from a spirit of benevolence are the worst. . . 
He who uses force unsparingly . . . must obtain a superiority if his 
adversary uses less vigor in its application. . . . To introduce into the 
philosophy of war itself a principle of moderation would be an absurdity. 


Military action [Hartmann writes] must be determined solely in 
accordance with those conditions which usually prevail in war; in this 
sense its procedure is completely ruthless. . . . 


It would be yielding to voluntary self-deception not to recognize that 
at the present time war must be conducted much more ruthlessly and much 
more violently, and that it must come much nearer to affecting the entire 
population than has previously been the case. . . . 


. « . Since the tendency of thought of the last century [the War Book 
teaches] was dominated essentially by humanitarian considerations which 
not infrequently degenerated into sentimentality and flabby emotionalism, 
there have not been wanting attempts to influence the development of 
the usages of war in a way which was in fundamental contradiction with 
the nature of war and its object. By steeping himself in military history 
an officer will be able to guard himself against excessive humanitarian 
notions. It will teach him that certain severities are indispensable. 


Of the traditional and conventional rules of war German 
military writers speak with unveiled contempt. Clausewitz 
writes: : 

Violence arms itself with the inventions of art and science in order 
to contend against violence. Self-imposed restrictions, almost imper- 


ceptible and hardly worth mentioning, termed usages of international 
law, accompany it without essentially impairing its power. 


Rights which the War Power has to respect [Hartmann reasons] can 
exist only in so far as they are expressly conceded, recognized or main- 
tained by that power. ... In this matter. . . States cannot permit them- 
selves to be guided by general principles of law. They must necessarily 
omit from any rules that they adopt everything that may possibly check 
or impair the freedom and effectiveness of military action. . . . 
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Utterances of approved legal authorities and precedents found in 
international settlements can hardly claim full authority in the law of war. 
. . . because military situations necessarily vary and military problems 
are therefore subjected to personal judgment, which can recognize no 
other law than that of military necessity. 


Whether any military action is commendable or repre- 
hensible depends, not upon custom or convention, but upon 
its probable efficacy. 


Suffering and injury inflicted upon the enemy [Hartmann writes] 
are the indispensable methods of bending and breaking his will. . . . 
Military action can be regarded as barbarous and worthy of condemnation 
only when it is taken without any such purpose or when it is out of 
all proportion to the purpose to be achieved. 


What is permissible [the German War Book explains] includes every 
means of war without which the object of the war cannot be obtained; 
what is reprehensible on the other hand includes every act of violence and 
destruction which is not demanded by the object of the war. 


The ultimate test of right and wrong conduct, therefore, 
is to be found in its military outcome. Is this pragmatic test 
to be applied to the commanding officer who violates a law or 
custom of civilized warfare? Is he to be disavowed and 
cashiered if his action does not prove successful? Certainly 
not, for this would lame initiative. “It is quite immaterial,” 
says Hartmann, “whether the anticipated effect can actually 
be attained; the question is only whether the person re- 
sponsible for the action was entitled to expect a successful 
result.” This dictum enables us to grasp the-full meaning of 
a pregnant sentence in the War Book—the very next 
sentence after that last cited: 


It follows from these universally valid principles that wide limits are 
given to the subjective freedom and arbitrary judgment of the com- 
manding officer. 


This German theory of warfare is undeniably logical 
and consistent. ‘The only question is whether all the factors 
that enter into the problem have received adequate consider- 
ation. 

We note, first, that natural human feelings, the instinc- 
tive reactions of sentiment and of conscience, are considered 
only to be set aside. They are to be suppressed because 
they tend to impair the efficient conduct of a war. We note 
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next that these reactions appear to be deemed important 
only in the case of officers. It is conceivable, however, that 
the reactions of conscience may have some effect upon the 
morale of privates, and that a nation in arms may fight 
better with a good conscience than with a bad one. In the 
diaries and letters of German soldiers we see that some at 
least have felt qualms. In one case where, because of alleged 
sniping, “eight houses were destroyed with their inmates,” 
and “out of one house alone two men with their wives and an 
eighteen-year-old girl were bayoneted,” the diarist writes: 
“The girl made me feel bad, she gave such an innocent look.” 
After describing the looting and destruction of working- 
men’s houses, another diarist writes: ‘“Atrocious! After 
all there is something in what is said about German barbar- 
ians.” And in a letter describing the devastation of a district 
abandoned by the German troops, the writer says: “We can 
scarcely be looked upon as soldiers—when we are at the front 
it is as if we were the greatest criminals.” 

This point, of course, is not to be overstressed. Most of 
the German soldier diarists seem to have become quickly 
hardened to every form of brutality. Few show enjoyment 
of atrocities, but nearly all accept ruthlessness as necessary. 
“The women were a sight,” one of them writes, and adds: 
“but there is no other way.” At the same time, the spiritual 
revolt of the finer natures cannot be regarded as a wholly 
negligible factor, even as regards the successful prosecution 
of a war. 

Of the effect of ruthless warfare upon the minds of their 
adversaries German military writers have much to say. 
They recognize, however, but one possible effect. Merciless 
conduct of war will break the energy and coerce the will of 
the enemy nation. It will shake the morale of the com- 
batants and will make the oppressed civil population clamor- 
ous for peace. That breaches of the laws and customs of 
war and acts of unusual inhumanity may have the opposite 
result; that these may steel the will and increase the energy 
of the hostile nation; that soldiers may meet “dirty fighting” 
with double fury, and that oppressed civilians may protest 
against any peace that does not bring redress for wrongs 
endured and afford some security against like injuries in the 
future—all this is left out of the German calculations. Even 
military writers must know what everyone knows, that in 
time of peace nothing so spurs men to resistance as a sense 
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of wrong; but they seem to assume that this reaction will 
not take place in war. 

Of neutral reactions to lawlessness and inhumanity 
German military writers say nothing. What is on the whole 
most significant is that they speak of all restrictions upon 
the “War Power” as “self-imposed.” They refuse to 
recognize the laws and customs of war as imposed by “any 
external authority.” In this they follow the theory accepted 
by the majority of German writers on politics and on juris- 
prudence. These hold that international law binds a State 
only in so far as a State consents to be bound by it. 

The reason why the Germans, and those who accept the 
German theory, can not see that the rules of international 
law are imposed upon the single State by the society of 
States, is because this society is not politically organized and 
has no machinery for the enforcement of its rules. A power- 
ful State may therefore, with apparent impunity, set these 
rules aside and take such action as its peculiar immediate 
interests seem to require. A weak State, indeed, can not 
do this; but the Germans courageously extricate themselves 
from this logical difficulty by denying that weak States are 
really States. They call such States “tolerated com- 
munities.” 

The fallacy of the German reasoning lies in the assump- 
tion that a society can not act upon its members otherwise 
than through political organization. They forget that even 
in politically organized societies men are coerced through 
other than political agencies and by other than political 
methods—for example, by ostracism. They ignore the fact 
that societies wholly destitute of political organization may 
extemporize economic and even physical coercion, by boy- 
cotting or “running out” or lynching those who disregard the 
interests and the sentiments of the group. To say that the 
restrictions which the society of civilized nations has de- 
veloped by custom or by convention are “self-imposed” upon 
each State, is as if one should say that in a frontier mining 
camp, into which no sheriff has yet made his way, the custom 
that prohibits “claim-jumping” is imposed upon each 
prospector by himself, not by the group in which he is living. 

In treating international law as negligible; in ignoring 
the opinions, the sentiments and the conscience of neutral 
nations, which express material and spiritual interests that 
are superior to the selfish interests of any single State and 
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are the reservoir from which new international law is steadily 
drawn—the German theory of warfare leaves out of its 
calculations no less a factor than the World. The nation at 
war is to proceed as if it and its antagonist were fighting on 
Mars. What is more, it is to proceed as if, after the war, 
it were not obliged to come back into the World. 

From one point of view, of course, neutral nations must 
be included in military calculations. They also may migrate 
to Mars. To avert their hostility, to secure, if possible, their 
support, is of no slight importance; but this is the business, 
not of the General Staff, but of the Foreign Office. It 
seems, however, to be the general belief of military men that 
the action or inaction of neutrals will be determined chiefly, 
if not wholly, by the progress of the war. A neutral nation 
will presumably wish to be on the winning side. It will cer- 
tainly avoid entanglement with belligerents who seem to be 
losing. These considerations enhance the importance of 
rapid victory and reinforce the demand for ruthless warfare. 

The political authorities of a State, unless their minds 
are hopelessly militarized, see the other side. They know 

that sentiment counts, and they hesitate to antagonize neutral 

sentiment. They realize that a great modern war disturbs 
the economy of the world, and they are loth to increase the 
disturbance by extending the scope and the destructiveness 
of warfare. 

At the outbreak of the World War, the Teutonic diplo- 
matists made some effort to avoid the appearance of aggres- 
sion. They were overriden by the military authorities, to 
whom the first blow seemed all important, and Germany 
declared war on Russia and France. The German Foreign 
Office appreciated the political risks involved in the invasion 
of Belgium. Here again the diplomatists were overridden 
by the military chiefs. The immediate result was a British 
declaration of war. The entry of Great Britain into the 
war made it possible for Japan and Italy to join the coali- 
tion against the Central Empires. 

So far as we can judge from the news that has been 
permitted to emerge from Germany or has leaked out, in 
spite of the censorship, during the past three years, the 
difference between the military and the political point of 
view has continued to manifest itself in conflicts between the 
military and political authorities. There seem to have been 
differences of opinion regarding air raids upon French and 
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British cities. ‘There seem to have been conflicts in the 
matter of civilian deportations. In the matter of submarine 
warfare against merchant vessels it is notorious that there 
was not only conflict but a series of political crises. After 
the “war zone” proclamation issued by the German 
Admiralty in February, 1915, Germany backed and filled 
on this issue for nearly two years, until in January, 1917, 
the navalists won a complete triumph. 

This issue outranked all others, because in unrestricted 
and indiscriminate submarine warfare on commerce the Ger- 
man military authorities saw the best chance of crippling 
Great Britain, if not the only chance of winning the war; 
while the German political authorities rightly feared 
energetic and widespread neutral reactions. 

Warfare upon enemy commerce, as previously conducted, 
rarely involved the destruction of captured vessels. In the 
great majority of cases this was unnecessary, and it was 
contrary to the interest of the captor State. Normally, 
therefore, captured vessels continued to minister to the needs 
of the world. In submarine warfare, on the other hand, 
even in so called “cruiser warfare,” the destruction of the 
captured vessel is almost always necessary. Destruction 
ceases to be the exception and becomes the rule. The result- 
ing diminution of sea tonnage is a serious injury to the 
whole world. Unrestricted submarine warfare against 
enemy vessels increases the injury; indiscriminate submarine 
warfare against all merchant vessels, enemy and neutral, 
makes the injury intolerable. If Germany had deliberately 
sought an issue that would array the world against her, she 
could hardly have found one more certain to accomplish this 
result. Unrestricted and indiscriminate warfare against sea 
trade is not only illegal and barbarous, it not only shocks the 
sense of right and the conscience of humanity, but it also 
menaces the welfare of the world because of the extent to 
which civilization rests upon ocean carriage. 

In the conduct as in the inception of this war the German 
military authorities have had their way. Never in the history 
of the world has the militarist theory had a fairer or more 
crucial test. What has been the result of the experiment? 
The Central Empires expected to fight two Powers and two 
or three small States. They were victorious at the outset; 
they say that they are still victorious—what allies has victory 
brought them? Turkey and Bulgaria. What of the rest of 
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the world? In coalition against them are six Powers—with- 
out including Brazil, which is virtually at war with Ger- 
many—and ten small states. They have enemies today in 
every continent and in the islands of all the seas. Germany 
has learned that the world, although politically unorganized, 
is capable in an emergency of collective action against an 
offending State, just as the mining camp, although destitute 
of constituted authority, is capable of collective action against 
a claim-jumper. The World is organizing itself into some- 
thing that looks very like a Vigilance Committee. 

In the conduct as in the inception of this war, not only has 
Germany disregarded Bismarck’s “ imponderables ”’; she has 
also left out of account world factors of seemingly obvious 
weight. Her military authorities have manifested in a most 
striking way the defects of the single-track mind, and they 
have drawn Germany into dire peril. In overriding the 
political authorities of their own Empire they have ignored 
the teachings of the greatest and most philosophical of the 
German military writers—teachings which furnish a partial 
antidote for his own poisonous doctrines of ruthlessness. In 
his great book On War Clausewitz says: 


The art of war, in its highest point of view, is policy a 


policy which fights battles instead of writing notes. According to this 
view . . . it is an irrational proceeding to consult professional 
soldiers on the plan of a war. . . . Nome of the principal plans 
which are required for a war can be made without an insight into the 
political relations. . 


MunnrRoE SMITH. 








FIRST DEAD' 
(Pages from a War Journal) 


BY LIEUTENANT JEAN GIRAUDOUX 





CAREFUL not to stumble over the rows of sleeping bodies, 
seeking a foot-hold between them like some too timorous 
conqueror of old, the night watch of the brigade advances 
to the billiard-table where I lie. I read the order: 

“For the Colonel. Immediate departure direction Dam- 
martin. Warn the ambulance.” 

We get even by waking all the orderlies and doctors 
first, and I go up to knock at the door of the Colonel, who 
has lain down all dressed. 

“What time?” 

“Two minutes of twelve.” 

I hear him hurriedly getting up so as to be ready at 
exactly midnight. I make the tour of the floor, knocking 
at all the doors. Captain Lambert intends to ask me the 
time and asks the day. 

“ Sunday.” 

The waking words of all the captains, doctors, and com- 
missaries of the brigade, the first words that they murmured 
on the day of the battle I pick up one by one. Dr. Mallet 
calls: “Good: very good.” Lieutenant Bertet, who had 
gone to bed naked, despairs of ever being ready, and as 
soon as he gets his shirt on goes back again. An unknown 
officer replies with his own name. Pattin, in his drowse, 
answers as foolishly as one does in some parlor-game when 
one is unexpectedly hit on the nose with a handkerchief or 
a pair of gloves: 

“ Get up, rascal!” 

With these forfeits I go down again. But I take the 


"Translated by Elizabeth Shepley Sergeant. 
y y serg' 
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wrong stair-case and the door I open lets me into the park. 
It is empty, luminous; guarded by poor yellowing sentinels, 
blue-shadowed coppices, the reserve of autumn and of the 
night; great cedars crouched level with the sleeping lawns; 
midnight brightness and silence heaped up against this bar- 
rage, whose wall separates them from the forces of war. 

Now and then an armed soldier strays in, as I did, 
and is startled into silence; says a word to me of the soli- 
tude and goes up again. For we have to go up again and 
pass out into the noisy courtyard from this subterranean 
domain. 

The Colonel is on the steps, hesitating as he does every 
morning between his two fine horses; he decides by the aid 
of a lantern, on the first one, on whose head its light falls. 
At the cross-roads the regiment is already defiling. The 
corporals call the roll as they march, and redistribute the 
names that, like the rest of our equipment, had been removed 
for the night. There are some that come to our ears which 
one would like to keep for oneself: for the rest of the cam- 
paign, war-names,—Bellenave, Trinquelard; for later on, 
peace-names,—Jean Fraxéne, Saint-Prix. 

It is dark. The will of the generals is not yet as power- 
ful as the laws of gravitation and it is in the low places that 
we find the artillery, on the heights the hussars. We go 
fast, because they give way before us without a word, and 
get their horses into line. In the rear, too, we feel for the 
first time a spirit of kindness and good will. When we 
pass the convoys the drivers of the supply wagons give us 
their bread. The despatch riders, whose game yesterday was 
to jostle and dismay us, go by without a word, rubbing an 
affectionate hand over each of us in turn, as a child caresses 
the bars of a gate; the farther back they come from, the 
more devoted we divine them to be—Paris, far behind us, 
must just now be the very centre of military good-will. 
Motorcyclists bring the mail, for the postmen of our army 
have willed not to sleep and to distribute before the morn- 
ing. Lorand actually gets a letter posted the evening be- 
fore, which, with the connivance of some postmaster, has 
covered the road from Neuilly-sur-Seine to Dammartin at 
top speed. He reads it to us, for it is the only war letter 
that on its arrival has brought news instead of stale remi- 
niscences: yesterday the cannon were heard at Neuilly; yes- 
terday at five in the afternoon, Lorand’s girl cousins came 
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to spend the night, for they are taking the train at four in 
the morning. Now at last we feel our souls keeping time 
with the souls of civilians; we love them a little better for 
it and we adore, especially, the poor cousins who at this 
very moment are dressing in haste, brushing their beautiful 
teeth by candle-light, and pressing down their valises with 
their two petticoated knees. 

Dammartin is packed with troops. From all the doors, 
feet first, overflow sleeping soldiers. Not a light, not a 
dispute; to the animals only do the men talk—to the horses 
they saddle, the dogs they frighten; among themselves they 
are without speech. A little house is burning without the 
Zouaves apparently noticing the flames, and our reservists 
themselves, who are all firemen or fire sergeants in their 
towns, look on and feel the instinct of rescue dead within 
them. Sad fire, which yet ends by lighting the dawn. 

The dark edges of the road choose for the day, accord- 
ing to their humor, one of the two uniforms which the high- 
way commission permits, and become young elms or acacias. 
Here is the sunrise. We suddenly shiver, come naked out 
of the night. After five hours of marching, morning finds 
us as strong and hearty as one is at noon, but dawn with 
its faint, thin air gives us no sustenance. Our brigade is 
again isolated; the Moroccans on our left and the English 
on our right have vanished, and their two encircling groups 
are as remote and abstract an assistance to us as England 
and Morocco themselves. I am beside Dollero, who is 
dreaming of peace, who declares it is stupid to complicate 
one’s life and is going to marry his petite amie as soon as 
he gets back. How many petites amies we in France prom- 
ised ourselves to marry towards the sixth of September! 
If he dies, he says, I must have something to remember him 
by and it shall not be his Louis XVI. sconce, which has no 
mate, but his Boilly drawing, the inquisitive young girl of 
whom the critics say that Boilly was never more studied by 
a model. Lucky sergeant, whose friends, on the morning 
of a battle, feel that they owe him the portrait of a little 
girl! 
After Dollero, come my two other neighbors, Drigeard 
and Dremois—it is a comfort to have three comrades, whose 
initial is the same, as if it were an entire page torn out of the 
soldier’s dictionary. Drigeard hands me the report, which 
the Colonel sends the sergeant-majors. When we halt, it is I 
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who dictate it, with an order of the day which must be sum- 
marized—for there are two minutes left—in telegraphic 
style: ‘“ At hour when begins battle on which depends fate 
France, fitting remember ages past, look back. Unities will 
let selves be killed, rather than yield ground.” We are not 
especially moved, being accustomed to pick up, as by wire- 
less, the most diverse orders. All the same, there was fight- 
ing here yesterday. Behind the bushes, forgotten knapsacks ; 
on a battle-meadow, green as can be, some dead horses around 
the carcass of a bull—a Spanish army would shudder. We 
also see all the ranks of the regiment in front of us, turning 
towards a lonely elm that stands beside the road, and the news 
travels down the line that the Prussians came as far as that. 
Why only so far? Why didn’t they wish to know the south- 
ern side of the elm, with its golden bark clear of lichen, where 
a notch had just been cut with an axe above the highest flood 
mark? We look back to see the tree again, and learn what 
the uhlan viewed of France before he turned his rein: a 
chateau hidden by ash-trees, a town set in poplars—nothing 
fortunately, thanks to the trees, that has taken his stare un- 
veiled. Here is a second elm, a larger one, which those who 
did not understand the first are studying curiously. All the 
torn papers that are blowing about, all the letters we pick 
up after this, are covered with German script, for the Ger- 
mans have gathered in all the French papers. Here is the 
last house where they halted. ‘The peasant is at the door, and 
explains to us that he had them just a quarter of an hour. 
The invasion lasted long enough for him to light the fire and 
go down to the cellar; when he came up again they were 
running away. The two great emotions in the lives of the 
inhabitants of the captured towns of Lille, Laon and Vouz- 
iers come to him almost simultaneously. He is the lucky 
man who married in the evening the woman he met in the 
morning; the man whose money brings in the interest of a 
lifetime on the day of investment. An egoist for whom the 
war has ended; having no more need of the army he refuses 


us his potatoes and his eggs. 
* * # 


Now the sky is blue and we are hot. The sun has made 
a point of drying the dew that has fallen on the soldiers first 
of all. Friendly groups begin to form again, and the bat- 
talion thins out in the spots where tenderness and good-will 
do not flourish. A water service has been established and 
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with our hands full of a golden powder—for cocoa has been 
distributed—we wait, helpless, for the men to come back. 
For forty-five years the Germans have only waited for this 
unguarded minute. 

Three shells, so unexpected that nobody dreams of be- 
ing afraid of them. The first falls thunderously in the very 
middle of the road and rips the regiment into double columns 
of two, each one of which buries itself in its own ditch; the 
second, less noisy, breaks into fiery balls; the last diffuses an 
intolerable smell of powder. All three different and preten- 
tious in their effect, as if we were going to devote a special 
remark in our journals to each German shell. Here are 
three more; it’s the sort of fear you have when you go 
shooting, and the partridges flutter into your face instead of 
flying away. As I turn, I see the clear-cut outlines of two 
thousand heads beaten down—all but one which looks at me 
from afar, so that I may never forget, even for a second, 
what a man’s face is: it is a mask with two eyes and their 
human look, two lips, one ear. Three more shells: the face 
has come closer; it has a beard, the forehead is low and mean. 
With each volley it changes thus, and wanders, fine or base, 
over these thousands of decapitated bodies. 

All the officers have dismounted, since they have at last 
got to the long-expected war; and Michal, radiant, for it is 
he who has led us there, rejoins his telegraph operators once 
for all. We laugh and tell stories. Those who only asked 
not to be killed by the first shell pretend to be entirely at 
ease. ‘The most timid find their heads in their hands, stick 
them on again with the cap on top, and give a kick at our 
dogs, which are running bewildered in the middle of the 
_ empty road, wondering, as each shock comes, what monstrous 

tin can they are chasing. In our ditches we sit down and 
make ourselves comfortable; those who were eating a hard- 
boiled egg finish it up, and we can lick the palms of our hands 
all the morning too, because of the cocoa. It is for one mo- 
ment trench warfare—two verdant trenches perpendicular 
to the enemy; a naive war, where one doesn’t yet find any of 
those people who are annoyed by shells that don’t explode; 
or any of the fussers who prefer percussion shells; or any of 
the people whose neighbors are always killed; an endurable 
war, for suddenly it is all over. The most valiant, or the 
most rheumatic of us, get up first, shake themselves, and we 
are soon all standing about talking—encumbered, for the 
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moment, by our arms, as if we no longer needed them; or as 
we shall be, dear comrade, the day of our return. ; 


* * * 


We do not agree with those who declare they see noth- 
ing at the war. We see everything. From the hill-top where 
we await orders we see a large oval country, and the battle 
for Paris takes place in an empty field, which has this form 
and shape. As far as the eye can reach, the rolling surface 
of a land already despoiled of its wheat, strewn with sheaves, 
each one of which seems even now to be marking the place of 
a wounded man; we are as glad to see them as cautious sail- 
ors would be to see spars and buoys distributed before a 
sea-battle. On our left a platoon of dragoons on patrol, fill- 
ing completely the space that separates the army from the 
Channel, a platoon which we alternately take—we confess to 
an equal concern in either case—for uhlans and for our 
general staff. On the right some regiments still badly de- 
ployed, stiff and formal as if they had on Sunday uniforms; 
their principal anxiety seems to be to prevent a loose horse 
from going over to the enemy. The roads, suddenly too echo- 
ing and too fragile, are deserted. We cross them at a run, on 
the tips of our toes. Great white clouds hang low on the 
horizon, and the battlefield seems wadded. 

Seven o'clock. From each company men are now be- 
ginning to scatter, lavishing cheering words and good-byes 
as they go. We had not yet been obliged, in our regiment, 
to distinguish between those who do, and those who do not 
go into battle. The postal sergeant goes off. Bardan goes 
off. The little wood at our backs, a fantastic sort of sieve, . 
allows the thin secretaries and their fat sergeant to slip 
through. We are a little annoyed with them for concealing 
from us for five weeks that they would desert us at the first 
shell. For each man who goes off the chances of death, by 
the mere law of averages, close in nearer about the rest of us, 
and our mission as fighters reveals itself for the same reason. 
Here we are, alone. At the entrance to the arena, warriors 
that we are, we are for one moment as sharply conscious of 
our profession as the gladiators used to be; we are conscious 
of being clumsy or supple, courageous or full of fear. Lazy, 
all of us already, like boxers or runners, or any sort of pro- 
fessional athletes, for that matter; used up as soon as our 
energy is not needed, drawing no force from the earth save 
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when we lie down on it. It is a surprise, too, to find here 
those whom we were of course taking to Germany, but not 
to fight: little Dollero, pale, absent, carrying his gun clum- 
sily and suddenly losing his form—there are three or four 
who seem, as he does, to be dressed in old clothes and armed 
with guns that are too long, and bayonets that are too short; 
whereas the comrades that surround them suddenly appear 
dressed and armed to their own measure. We are all serious, 
for what had no reason or consequence yesterday is to-day 
a question of death; the foremost of the squad think they will 
be the first to get the bullets, while the soldiers in the middle 
feel constrained to make war between barriers of living sol- 
diers—an inconvenient war. Each man manoeuvres his poor 
separate unity with the ready-made formulas of great gen- 
erals in his head—by protecting his left, by taking his range 
in advance; one’s body is as unmanageable as an army. The 
most friendly sections keep their distances rigorously. Only 
Jeudit, the liaison soldier, continues to rattle on, delighted 
with three letters that he received this morning, and repeat- 
ing that there is no invention like the post. Nobody has the 
heart to take up the defence of the printing press, or steam, 
against him. Several adjutants shout to him to fall into 
line. 

“ T follow the Colonel,” he replies. 

He is the most modest attachment of the Colonel, the 
part that copies orders on two white pages joined with a pin. 
If he is caught, swallowing them will have its dangers. He 
is the part that tells the Colonel the time—not always with- 
out making him lose patience, for Jeudit’s watch is in his 
cartridge belt, and it costs him a cartridge at the least to 
hunt up the exact minute. His is the best place; instinctively 
we get near the man of the company who is supposed to be 
lucky, who looks it, who is not near-sighted, or too fat, and 
has—as much as any man one knows only by sight can have 
it—an air of immortality. Unaware that the immortal mem- 
ber of the regiment is Verdier—the only one, after three 
years of war who has not been either wounded or evacuated 
—we for one more day confuse the regiment’s fate with the 
Colonel’s fate. Everybody gets near him as soon as he can, 
as if he were a shelter, and often during the day an unknown 
soldier joins our group, silent, ready to oblige; it is a soldier 
who, for a moment only, does not care to die. 

But here comes a cyclist from the brigade, bringing 
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some thin sheets of paper that blow away; we run after them; 
the general staff of the regiment follows its orders for a 
minute as the great poets do their thoughts—by climbing 
over hedges, shaking branches, and running into captains. 
We are to leave Major Gérard’s three companies with the 
artillery, and advance with the five others through Saint- 
Pathus to a height. Further orders will meet us up there; all 
day Sunday, indeed, they will come to us at each culminat- 
ing point, the more to resemble inspiration. Dry orders that 
now refuse all play or relation with the names on the map, 
and no longer recommend us, as they did during the marches 
or exercises, to pass by the Y of Vincy, or find quarters be- 
tween the two halves of a hyphenated name—Croix-Blanche, 
Grand-Puis; and besides we have reached a rectangle on the 
map where the names have been borne to the right by the 
same blast of wind, and leave a great empty space. We see 
it, after climbing the hill. It is the same yellow rolling field, 
crossed in the opposite direction by roads which have pre- 
served the plan of some battle of the Empire; we avoid them 
with care, so as to stay in our own war. 

In Saint-Pathus is one solitary inhabitant, the Mayor, 
who shows us the way to la Thérouanne, explaining hew il- 
logical the limits of his town are: there, twenty yards from 
the church it is Oissery, and the shadow of the church tower 
dwells in the rival town—it is less serious than if it were the 
shadow of the town-hall. At Oissery an old man wants 
us to tell him the weight of a German bullet, and the way the 
German cannons work; if he is a spy, he is a French spy. 
We go slowly; shells explode at long intervals. The battle, 
as sometimes happens in the movies, stays a full hour at slow 
speed. Sometimes it takes on its true speed again, some- 
times it exceeds it, at Bregi, for instance, where we strike a 
camp of enemy hussars, whom we vainly try to pursue. 
They were engaged in distributing their mail, and our 
Colonel is brought the letters of the German Colonel. We 
pick up a hundred saddles; the thought that a whole Prus- 
sian squadron is this moment getting black and blue is not 
disagreeable to us. 

The shells are now bursting just over us, every ten sec- 
onds, very high up, scarcely dangerous at all, and a burning 
soot falls on our shoulders as soon as we get up to advance; 
we are chimney-sweeps cleaning a sparkling heaven. The 
different sections make their rushes, as usual; sometimes 
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they pass us, sometimes we pass them. As the whistle blows 
we see all their bodies rise almost horizontal, pulled up by 
their pale faces, and fall, twenty yards further on, when 
their heads become too heavy again. They pass with a mar- 
tial sound, but once they lie flat before us we can see nothing 
of them, on top of their haversacks, but a coffee mill, or a 
lantern, or a saucepan—whatever they carry in the way of 
peaceful and domestic objects. From time to time a smell 
of peppermint; one recognizes in the same way those who 
have broken their alcohol bottles during a charge. From 
time to time we see friends: here is Sartaut, here is Jalicot; 
and here—as if they were advancing in rhymes—are Lorand 
and Parent. Sometimes a straggler who has lost his bayo- 
net, his wallet too, whom the Colonel encourages: 

“ What’s your name?” 

“ Malassis.” 

“ Come now, advance. Who is your sergeant? ” 

“My sergeant is Goupil, my lieutenant, Bertet.”__ 

When their names are asked, they all give extraordi- 
nary names that they have dug out of the Middle Ages. Only 
above the rank of lieutenant is one sure of getting a some- 
what modern name. Here come the bullets—we heard one 
of them in Alsace, so they surprise us less. We deploy, and 
the men tumble after each other toward the scattered sheaves 
—they almost always run towards the same one, as if from 
far away it alone looked safe; then disperse regretfully to- 
wards the neighboring ones. No wounded as yet. Some- 
times it seems to us as if a certain man had fallen down very 
hard, or as if another groaned; we await with anguish the 
signal for departure, but, as the whistle blows, the suspicious 
bodies rise up like the rest. Nothing is more encouraging 
than a resurrection. The Colonel laughs. The men laugh. 
Sometimes when a shell fails to explode, it seems possible 
that nobody at all will be killed. Sometimes, by force of 
hope, we feel that the hour of the first man killed is deferred 
by this energy of ours. Then suddenly we notice a little 
‘crowd collecting somewhere, and hope drops. 

I am the one whom the Colonel sends towards this eddy 
every time; he pins his faith to my lucky ability to dissolve 
these enormous violet patches without losing him his first 
man, and till noon I succeed. It’s only an enormous ant-hill. 
It’s a dying horse. It is a corpse, the first the regiment sees, 
but it is one of the Gneisenau hussars. It is another corpse 
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but—last and most selfish of my efforts—it is a dead man of 
the brigade, lying on top of a wounded one, on whom the shell 
has thrown him. Nobody dares separate them, as if a crime 
were in question. One or two soldiers bare their heads. 
Others, after pitying the dead, comfort the wounded man— 
who acts as a transition to bring them back to life—and ask 
him what the dead man’s name is; he can’t see it, he thinks 
it is poor old Blanchard. Has he got a beard? 

It is now the turn of this regiment, and chance has only 
to choose between our two battalions. 

One last refuge. At the bottom of the valley, separa- 
ting the field from the road there is a ravine, flanked with 
trees whose tops scarcely show above the edge. ‘The whole 
regiment plunges into this trench of young elm-trees. Order 
to halt. Comrades meet again laughing and breathless, and 
- chatter so loud that the officers threaten, as they do at the 
manoeuvres, to start again immediately. Long rest. Some 
wipe off their bayonets, and the liaison officers even sharpen 
their pencils. Cans of Spanish mackerel are doled out, and 
they pass around the sick list on which the soldiers who have 
sore feet or tooth-ache inscribe their names—jokingly for 
this is only a claim-book against illnesses, and they are not 
to see the doctor. Little civilian maladies reappear for a 
moment, and take on important airs in this dead angle safe 
from bullets. A corporal shows everybody a gash he has 
got in the wrist, and the Colonel congratulates him; if the 
regiment were fighting a duel, this first blood drawn would 
leave nothing to do but go home again. Eyes are clearer, lips 
more finely moulded, words less coarse, for we all feel that 
we gain by presenting our souls and bodies to the shells with 
as little weight upon them as may be. Between eyebrows 
lines are etched and mingled like initials. Faces whose whole 
force one covets, if one looks straight at them; but they turn 
away from one. Men with round chins, with very level eyes 
—the badly wounded of to-night, who so far can only be 
comforted for the most trifling ills; a cold in the eye, a 
blistered foot. On the most absent lips, as we shall see it 
on the lips of so many of the dead, a cigarette burns down 
till it scorches. 

Two o'clock: order to start forward. We leave the ra- 
vine with sorrow. We realize obscurely what going out of 
one’s trench will mean. All that the assaulting troops are to 
feel later we feel: even a little more grievously, for in this 
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first trench we had trees and shade, and on the edge of the 
ravine, instead of grass and soft earth, a stony road greets 
us so hardly! Above our mass, all our proper names, which 
have been suddenly roused, fly from one to the other. Then 
each name settles down, and we climb the slope. The white 
clouds have lifted; the horizon is clear for a battle without 
boundaries; and in the fields behind us nobody but the 
Colonel’s mares, which escape from their tether, but gallop 
off together so that the Colonel may have but one anxiety 
for the two of then. 

We wait on the hill-top, for our artillery is not length- 
ening its aim. Just one last time I see my regiment, with 
all its peculiar characteristics: its Lieutenant Bertet, stand- 
ing—his soldiers try in vain to make him lie down near them, 
but his thought is vertical to-day; its Captain Perret, al- 
ways arguing, obliging his men, under shell fire, to learn 
the names of the villages in sight, and to repeat, before the 
command to fire: “the village to the right is Puisieux, the 
village opposite is Vincy, the village in the distance is Douy- 
la-Ramée; leave out the Ramée, that’s too complicated; ” 
with its Lieutenant Viard, who, being unable to keep quiet, 
pretends not to recognize the trees, and questions his irritable 
second lieutenant from the colonies: 

“‘ Those are elms over there, or oaks? ” 

“ Palms, sir.” 

“I mean those big trees behind those queer trees, pop- 
lars, I think? ” 

“* Machineel trees.” 

He is on the point of losing his temper, but suddenly 
here are the 79’s and the 131’s—so declares Artaud who has 
never been able to keep the true figures of the calibres in his 
head; and here—emotion makes him find the right number 
this time—are the 305’s. 

It is Dollero who receives me in the ravine; a poor little 
poet in pain, quite empty of images and metaphors: it emaci- 
ates him. A horse is nibbling the acacias. Officers are 
reading their last letters, and hold them in their hands like 
parts in a play—sad stage-wings of war. Soldiers are look- 
ing at themselves in little mirrors—this time it is to find 
blood-spots on their faces; sometimes a man leaps in from 
outside, and sits down, his employment on the stage over. 
All this in the midst of a sweet sickish perfume, for some 
fool is burning joss-sticks. 
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It has happened. Here is the first one. Two soldiers 
prop him up against the bank, and next him the second one, 
quite tiny. They change him about, shake him, collect in 
him for the last time whatever is human. They search his 
face for a resemblance that is already beginning to escape 
them, and at the moment when they most catch it, bare 
their heads. For the smaller one, leaning over a little 
further, and growing a little more moved, they repeat all 
that they do for the bigger; little by little they abbreviate 
their gestures as if their final aim were to bury still a third 
dead, a child. The whistle shrills, and when they break 
up the stack of arms they find themselves with two extra 
weapons, for they had made it with the two guns of the dead. 
Stealthily they put them down on a neighboring stack. 
Then they go off and nobody is left with Dollero but the 
stray horse, which comes near, sniffs, goes off again, hope- 
less of understanding the death of an infantry-man. 

A man killed. . . . My war is over. 

JEAN GIRAUDOUX. 
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PATRIOTISM AND ITS PRAISE 


BY FLORENCE MARY BENNETT 





THERE is a delightful little volume in green leather and 
gilt tooling, to be encountered now and then unexpectedly 
in homes to which one would scarcely have guessed that such 
literary gleanings travel: Select Epigrams from the Greek 
Anthology, it is called, and the translator is that master of 
exquisite English prose cadence, Mr. Mackail, known no less 
for his classical learning than for his critical writings on 
modern poets, his name being associated in many minds par- 
ticularly with thought of William Morris and Walt Whit- 
man. Life and death and love, fate, literature, beauty, 
aspiration and worship—with such things the ancient An- 
thology has to do, in its meditations, its gleams of intuition, 
its poignant divinations concerning homo and the humanum. 
As one turns the pages, one chances on bits oddly familiar 
and on others curiously alien from the ideas of our time and 
place. To those that savor of the familiar one is prone to 
revert, and then, suddenly it may be, he understands that 
these ideas were somehow long ago wrought into the fabric 
. of his own mind. These are the grand eulogies on patriots 
that have come ringing down through the ages, out of the 
Greek store-house. Here in various beautiful phrases, in- 
comparably melodious in the fair Greek tongue, is to be J 
found adequate praise of valor and the valorous. “ Dying, 
they are not dead ”’—what a paean!—“ since Valor from the 
Heavens, adorning them, leads them up out of the House of 
Hades.” We are told that “they have fashioned for their | 
fatherland quenchless glory, in having wrapped about them- 
selves the blue-black cloud of death.” Estimate of the cost 
is not avoided, but no less resonant is the affirmation that the / 
thing purchased is a priceless good. “ We lost lovely youth, / 
in that we welcomed to ourselves the shaggy cloud of war.” 
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Those who lie low in death are men who “ wished to leave 
for their children a city flowering with freedom, and willed 
themselves to die in the front ranks.” ‘There is this cry from 
the tomb: “If to die bravely is the best part of Valor, then 
did Fortune allot this boon to us. For hastening to set the 
crown of freedom on Hellas, we lie adorned with ageless 
praise.” “ ’Tis excellent for a good man to die, falling amid 
the front fighters, spending himself for his country.” Horace 
and Cicero and Vergil moulded the Latin tongue to these 
utterances, and it is through their voicings probably, rather 
than from the more beautiful Greek, that most men have 
caught the ancient encomia on courage. Often, whether in 
Latin or in English, their phrases have been appropriated to 
the honoring of our nation’s dead. Dulce et decorum est!— 
the words fairly say themselves, however unpopular be the 
study of Latin! “ These be those few whom shining Valor 
carried to the sky!” “Oh, happy death, a debt owed to 
nature, best paid for country’s sake!” The Roman word for 
manly courage has become ours for broader definition, virtue. 

In the perplexities that beset our generation and our 
nation, men might well cry aloud a desire to return to the 
pagan days when there were no debates about the right or 
wrong of war. Arguments, of course, there were about the 
righteousness or unrighteousness of a specific war, contem- 
plated or undertaken, but the modern mind can hardly fancy 
a Greek philosopher—Socrates, Plato, Epictetus, or any 
other—asserting uncompromisingly that all war is wrong 
and counselling non-resistance. Socrates actually performed 
arduous military service for Athens, showing himself a 
practical, courageous, and uncommonly cool soldier; the 
laws of Plato’s Utopia require the philosopher-kings to 
serve the State in peace and in war and approve the idea 
of arming for the nation the women as well as the men; 
and, indeed, the history of the ancient Greek states makes 
it apparent that as a controlling principle of government 
there was always the assumption that the citizen’s duty to 
the polity transcended all his obligations and pleasures as 
an individual. As to Rome, the name is to most men the 
synonym of war. It would seem that, by taking war for 
granted, by inculcating in boys a thirst for martial fame 
and a firm idea of obedience to country, these pagans saved 
themselves a multitude of unhappy heart-searchings, whereas 
for us, the teachings of Christianity,—regardless of the 
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greater or less attention that we give individually to the 
precepts of this or that organized Church of Christendom, 
—have propounded, to our distress, scrupulous questionings 
of mind and heart. The Gospel records that the Jews, de- 
bating what should be the fate of Jesus of Nazareth, were 
swayed by this reasoning: “If we let Him alone, all men 
will believe on Him, and the Romans shall come and take 
away our place and nation.” ‘Their feeling was that this 
Christ, Who had called the dead to life, the spiritually tor- 
pid to spiritual achievement, Who preached a coming era of 
righteousness, love, and peace, Who directed men to become 
citizens of a Heavenly Kingdom, that rested on sanctions 
more august than those of human fatherland, challenged 
themselves as lovers of their nation, challenged the very 
thought of national solidarity and patriotism, and they 
shouted, “ Crucify Him! ”—lest He gain the belief of the 
people, and win them away from lifting the sword against 
the Romans, and there be no Jerusalem. 

It may lead the mind on to understand in some measure 
the hatred manifested by the Roman state toward the humble 
sect of early Christians. To a proconsul of the Empire, 
jealous for the prerogatives of himself and his City, it was 
obnoxious to hear that a small religious band within his 
jurisdiction was acknowledging a King other than Caesar; 
and as the new belief spread even in Rome itself, there 
grew up among magistrates a dread of it, as of a philosophy 
admittedly subversive of government. ‘The test described 
by Pliny in the famous letter to Trajan as that by which 
he detected the “miscreants ” who adhered to the “ super- 
stition,” consisted in the requirement that the suspected 
persons pay ritual homage to certain images of the gods, 
and also to a likeness of the Emperor, with offerings of in- 
cense and wine. And yet, as a rule, to a Roman governor 
it was a matter of indifference to examine into men’s tenets 
of faith, Rome being proverbially hospitable in welcoming 
alien cults. In the cult of Christ, however, there was recog: 
nized an enemy to Roman power, an anti-national, a radi- 
cally anarchical tendency. -Thus against the Christians 
even the exemplary Marcus Aurelius was moved to issue a 
bloody edict. One discerns the other side of the situation in 
the epistolary writings of the New Testament. Might a 
Christian eat flesh that had been offered to idols? Might a 
Christian marry an unbeliever? Must a Christian obey the 
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civil magistrates of his district? The pity of it, that their 
opponents could not have read the clear apostolic rulings, 
enjoining conformity to the customs of the land, provided 
that conscience suffered no whit, and, above all, complete 
submission to temporal authority, as to a visible instrument 
of God’s power! The Gospel too has its narrative of the 
penny and its superscription, as well as of the tribute-money 
paid by the Master and Peter. 

Not only the memories of early persecution, but also the 
cruel experiences brought to civilization by the barbarian 
incursions, led Christian people to stress the thought that 
they were separate from the “world,” that their hopes 
should centre on the City in the Heavens, “ not made with 
hands,” where their names might perchance be written. But 
the complex process which evolved the Middle Ages devel- 
oped a new Christian. That this great “ Middle ” period in 
European history was characteristically blithe is an opinion 
that scholars have seriously impugned, but, however gloomy 
the theology and psychology of the time, there is undeniably 
something debonair in its romantic disposition to mingle in 
an incredible satura all that had ever been heard of on this 
earth. The soldier of Christian chivalry might well be chosen 
as symbol of the re-fashioning of life and thought. Fancy 
the echoing shouts of crusaders struggling in bloody battle 
to win back the sepulchre of the Man Who, in the shadows 
of Gethsemane, bade His followers make no resistance to 
those who had come out with swords and staves to take Him! 

It is a noteworthy fact that the Old Testament is not 
very fertile in thrilling memorable lines to the honor of 
valorous patriotism. Luridly vindictive the language of the 
older Scriptures often is. One might question whether there 
are more terrible words in literature than those which termi- 
nate that exquisite lyric of the exiles’ longing for their native 
land, By the Waters of Babylon. The grand story of the 
Chosen People has frequently its shouts of triumph, the 
gloating over the slain and spoiled Egyptians,—a recurrent 
strain in chronicle, psalm, and prophecy,—the hymn of De- 
borah, or of Jael, the army’s praise of Saul, or David, for 
the thousands, or the tens of thousands dead on the field. 
Puritanism, searching for mottoes of denunciatory hatred 
of its Zion’s foes, or the Inquisition, probing for sanction 
to its black deeds, revelled in the Stygian passages of Holy 
Writ. The issues between the Jews and their enemies had 
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always a religious coloring. Their very state rested on the 
idea of the complete exclusion of foreigners,—even more 
than that in the older days, on the thought that no pact was 
to be made with Canaan, that rather, root and branch, the 
peoples encircling Israel were to be hacked down in war 
by God’s people. Out of this passionate religion came the 
Book that speaks in poetic utterances, as no other book, the 
language of every man’s aspiration and worship; but the 
patriotism of the Bible is too crude, narrow, and bloody to 
lift the reader to the ideal realms. 

The patriotic expressions of Hellenism, on the contrary, 
serve America no less aptly than the small city-states for 
whom they were originally composed. They abstract, after 
the clear Greek manner, the principle; and the epitaph on 
a band of warriors who perished, it may be, in an obscure 
ancient struggle, appropriately marks the grave of a soldier 
of the Northern or the Southern ranks in our Civil War, 
or one last week interred in France. 

There is in our country no sight more impressive than 
that vaulted passage-way of Memorial Hall at Harvard,— 
the very chamber of. commemoration,—where, above the 
plain tablets inscribed with the names of the University’s 
children who fell in the Civil War, are written the sonorous 
praises of patriotic valor in general. To the appeal con- 
tribute various elements of poetic suggestion, chief among 
them, doubtless, the simplest—the pathos revealed to the 
first glance wherein the observer recognizes how young were 
most of those recorded here, how again and again the year 
of death antedates that of the college Commencement des- 
tined never to come. The contrast is at once patent be- 
tween the feast of life, hardly yet spread on the board, and 
the darkness into which they early entered, as their portion 
appointed in place of joy. As gallantly as a man’s spirit 
allows, he may hold himself prepared, like the “ chief poet 
on the Tiber-side,” when his time shall come, to rise from 
the feast with a smile, and unregretful; but none can, while 
himself in full possession of the enjoyment of living, read 
stolidly a tale of brave young Barmecides at life’s feast. 
Even the cynic, with words ready-winged to show that this 
banquet were after all sweeter untasted, has no heart to 
speak hereanent, unless it be a “ Ducdame” which points 
the finger to the generous fool in his own breast. A battle- 
field cemetery, stiffly horrid with its rows of little stones, 
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ten thousand, fifteen thousand, twenty thousand—our land 
holds these dreadful planted grounds!—tells mainly of the 
waste of life, against which the heart protests in wrathful 
sorrow; but those soberly set tablets in Memorial Hall, 
austerely instructive, each giving only name and year and 
fatal battle, convey somehow, with their message, a reason 
for the outpouring of life, a hint of compensating values. 
One has the Latin poet’s glimpse of “ Valor opening for 
those who deserved not death the forbidden way through 
the Heavens.” It is discernible that a fiery choice was 
made. To have chosen the hard lot and resolutely to have 
abided by the decision, even to death—such is the glory 
revealed in these monuments, and such consecration later 
years give to both sides of these bloody crises. The poet 
Aeschylus, sailor-soldier of Salamis, hinted in one of his 
tragedies Persia’s side of the story; the Greek Euripides, 
no less than the Italian Vergil, gave the anti-Greek view 
of Troy’s fall; and the grandson of the hottest abolitionist 
of Boston town thrills to the window in a church in Rich- 
mond in honor of the man “who counted it nothing to be 
reckoned the son of Pharaoh’s daughter, but chose rather 
to be numbered with his own people.” Harvard wrote her 
epitaphs in simple English, but, for the adorning scrolls 
on the walls above the tablets, she selected the majestic lan- 
guage of academic learning, as if to say that when she gave 
her praise, she must speak in Latin. She commends in 
Cicero’s and Horace’s echoes of the Greek Anthology. 

To assert the popular antithesis between Christian and 
pagan philosophy regarding war in such a way as to sug- 
gest that pagan folk thought with no compunction of the 
havoc of armed conflict, would display ignorance of some 
of the noblest passages in the older literature of Europe. 
The Christian, on the one hand, devised a way of accom- 
modating his theories of non-resistance to his spirit of 
patriotism, and the Greek, on the other, despite his readi- 
ness to maintain that martial discipline was a suitable train- 
ing for manhood, was not without eloquent words in scath- 
ing arraignment of war. 

One might read certain memorable lines from Euripides, 
which the English poet, Gilbert Murray, thus translates: 


Oh, it were well 
The death men shout for could stand visible 
Above the urns! And never Greece had reeled 
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Blood-red to ruin o’er many a stricken field. 
Great Heaven, set both out plain and all can tell 
The False word from the True, and Ill from Well, 
And how much Peace is better! Dear is Peace 
To every Muse; she walks her ways and sees 

No haunting spirit of Judgment. Glad is she 
With noise of happy children, running free 

With corn and oil. And we, so vile we are, 
Forget, and cast her off, and call for War, 

City on city, man on man, to break 

Weak things to obey us for our greatness’ sake! 


The Greek felt keenly, as his expression of self in the 
arts testifies, the sadness of the world, the bite of life’s irony. 
Whither the paths of glory lead, he knew as well as the 
English elegist, and he declared his thought. But it was 
always his counsel to be gallant, self-poised, controlled by 
reason. 

We are heirs of it all, as much as the wreck of the past 
has left,—Hellenism, the Old Testament and the New, the 
Roman pride, feudalism, chivalry, dim barbaric memories 
of Britain, or Norway, or Italy, or wild Teutonic forests,— 
and, how shall we in our generation walk with clear-seeing 
eyes, assured that we choose wisely in all things? We glow 
to the quietest heroism of Socrates, Christ, and all the mar- 
tyrs, but also to the courage of the Lion-Hearted, of Nelson, 
Washington, Stonewall Jackson, and the rest. We shrink 
from the word-picture of a modern battle, with its unsparing 
insistence on the manifold horror of efficiently wrought 
carnage; we are likewise revolted by the grim vignette of 
the peaceful room of telephone and telegraph, some fifteen 
miles or more from the front, where the general and his 
staff eagerly direct the distant, bloody chess-game; and yet 
we are atune to the old romances of knighthood and to 
modern calls of the wild. What man shall analyze his own 
heart? There are voices within pleading at the same time 
for war and for peace. The advocacy of the latter is not 
based solely on Christian brotherly kindness, but with it are 
tones also of ignoble self-interest and cowardice, while, in 
behalf of the former, much that is finest in a man may cry, 
as well as all that is brutal. Christ Himself, in words of 
brooding sadness, divining the strivings that must later be 
even as to what men were to believe of Him, announced 
that He was come, not to send peace, but a sword. And the 
“working Christian” in this civilization, when Christians 
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do not as a rule walk the two weary miles along the post- 
road instead of the one harshly required, or abstain from 
all legal action, yielding more even than the oppressor asked, 
or sell all that they have and give to the poor, must not of 
necessity accuse himself of having denied all Christianity, 
or having played a hypocrite’s part, because, among the 
wrongs that one nation may do another, he sees some most 
blackly wrong which call for vengeance, and because he has 
set amid things admirable and holy the citizen’s valiant deed 
in defense of the national honor. 

For our own United States in this grave time, here are 
quickening words, from Greek poetry again. They come 
from that comparatively little-known drama of Euripides 
quoted above, The Suppliants, and they are translated by 
Gilbert Murray. They are spoken to Theseus, the legen- 
dary hero of Athens, by his mother: 

Thou shalt not suffer it, thou being my child! 
Thou hast heard men scorn thy city, call her wild 
Of counsel, mad; thou hast seen the fire of morr 
Flash from her eyes in answer to their scorn! 
Come toil on toil, ’tis this that makes her grand, 
Peril on peril! And common states that stand 

In caution, twilight cities, dimly wise— 

Ye know them; for no light is in their eyes! 

Go forth, my son, and help.—My fear is fled 
Now. Women in sorrow call thee and men dead. 


FLoRENCE Mary BENNETT. 


























_ BOHEMIA—THE SUBMERGED FRONT 


BY STEPHEN BONSAL 





WHEN in 1908 Austria-Hungary made a scrap of paper 
out of the Treaty of Berlin and annexed Bosnia-Herzegovina 
against the protest of its inhabitants the great initial wrong 
was perpetrated. It is by studying the brutal situation thus 
created that we uncover the immediate sources of the great 
conflict and, what is more helpful, we acquire light as to 
possible settlements and certainly some guidance as to those 
which are clearly impossible. No settlement is to be thought 
of unless it removes all the causes and even the possible pre- 
texts of a renewal of the struggle, at least all which are now 
visible. We must not only build up and energize the solemn 
agreements which covered the neutrality of Belgium, we 
must not only right the wrongs of the Poles and of the 
Irish, and the never-to-be-minimized wrongs of the Al- 
satians, but we must do justice to the Bohemians, who have 
fought and died for their rights without ceasing and without 
unseemly parley or compromise ever since the day now near- 
ly three hundred years ago, when they were cheated out of 
them. 

How serious is the danger and how near to the main 
question comes this lightly regarded side issue involving 
the future of Bohemia, is clearly demonstrated today by 
the fact that the only settlement of the Great War which now 
suggests itself as at all possible in Berlin and Vienna (and 
here at least not very enthusiastically) is the contriving of 
a Middle European Confederation with hegemony in Berlin, 
and founded upon the continued political and economic sub- 
jection of twelve million men who have fought as valiantly 
and whose rights and charters, long trodden underfoot, are 
as beyond question as are those of any of the other oppressed 
nationalities, with the details of whose fate, however, we of 
the western world are more familiar. 
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The lands of the ancient Bohemian crown occupy the 
northwest corner of Austria. Bohemia proper is over twenty 
thousand square miles in extent, with 7,000,000 inhabitants. 
To the east lies the Margravate of Moravia, with 8,500 square 
miles, and with about two and a half million inhabitants. 
Adjoining lies the duchy of Silesia, 2,000 square miles in 
extent, and a million inhabitants, overwhelmingly Bohemian 
in blood, tradition, language and aspirations. It is not a 
new thing that this harassed people should stand in the way 
of German expansion to the east, as they are doing today. 
For more than a thousand years their lands have been a 
bone of contention between Slav and Teuton. Since early 
in the fifth century, when the Bohemian kingdom was most 
probably established, hardly a generation has passed but 
that their national existence has been endangered and their 
homes given over to fire and sword at the hands of the 
German invaders. At the end of the Thirty Years’ War, 
Bohemia was spoken of as a well-nigh uninhabited wilder- 
ness, and its revival from this low ebb to their present posi- 
tion of power is an indication of the vitality of a noble race. 

It was in 1526 that the Czechs made their never-suffi- 
ciently-to-be-deplored blunder of electing the reigning Haps- 
burg of the day to be king of Bohemia. In 1618 the people 
revolted, but two years later, meeting with a decisive defeat 
at the battle on the White Mountain, they lost their inde- 
pendence. Since then, Bohemia has been governed as a 
conquered province and the authorities in Vienna have made 
but little concealment of their purpose to root out the Bo- 
hemian language and to settle the country with German 
colonies wherever possible. 

_ In the very early days of the reign of Francis Joseph 
the Czechs of the crownlands formulated their demands, of 
which they had not abated one jot through nearly three 
hundred years of persecution; they insisted not only upon 
their rights to live as free individuals, but as a free people. 
Unfortunately, the young emperor decided that they must 
become Germans. This unsolved question, and one that is 
insoluble except in the right way, has been a thorn in the 
side of the Austrian Emperor ever since. The Bohemians 
have always been opposed to the Triple Alliance and to those 
close, almost vassal-like relations with Germany, which the 
Austrian-Germans and the Magyars for obviously selfish 
reasons favored. Nowhere was the full significance of the 
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great war more promptly appreciated than it was in Prague. 
Here the people knew it meant an attempt to enforce Ger- 
man supremacy in Europe if not in the whole world, and 
they also appreciated the full danger even of German failure 
if it brought about the compromise, which is now being 
subtly advanced, of a Middle European Empire, which meant 
for the Bohemians the loss of the little freedom they then 
enjoyed. 

The destruction of Bohemian independence after the 
battle of the White Mountain was an illegal act never ac- 
quiesced in and simply carried out by the overwhelming 
weight of numbers. And so naturally enough today, the 
Bohemians are basing their demands for self-government 
and independence not merely upon the abstract right of all 
men to these precious things, but upon laws and covenants 
which have never been repealed or abrogated with their 
consent. Under the Austrian constitution of later years all 
nationalities were declared equal before the law and the 
throne. But this provision meant little, and by the Aus- 
gleich of 1867, by which the Germans and the Magyars se- 
cured absolute dual control, it came to mean nothing at all. 

A very few days before the outbreak of the Great War 
the last measure of Bohemian autonomy was destroyed. 
By one sweep of the pen the Emperor dissolved the so-called 
Council of the Kingdom, and subsequently an imperial com- 
mission was created to govern Bohemia. The members of 
this body, called upon to exercise autocratic powers, were 
aliens and outlanders in spirit or by heredity and generally 
in both. 

One feels drawn towards the Bohemians for their ideal- 
istic point of view. They are perfectly familiar with the 
economic wrongs and the exactions which their country has 
suffered at the hands of the Austrians, but always subord- 
inate these injuries to the threatened loss of the language 
and the nationality which they hold so dear. Again, one 
is struck by the enthusiastic loyalty of all Bohemians in this 
country to America and to American ideals. There are more 
than sixty Bohemian newspapers published among us, and 
for years past each one of them has carried in every issue a 
call upon all their readers to secure American citizenship as 
quickly as possible, and this they have done almost without 
exception. 

It is, of course, the question of language and of nation- 
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ality upon which the Bohemians and the Slovaks, be it said 
to their credit, will admit of no compromise. How often I 
have heard them say in their meetings, both here and in 
their native land: “ Yes, we have put up for centuries with 
unfair taxation which has taken away our lands and robbed 
us of our goods. We have given up our sons to fill their 
armies because we had no arms with which to resist and 
because we were always promised that they would not be 
used in a war or in a cause in which we did not believe. 
But our language, the words that we learned in childhood, 
which we drank in with our mothers’ milk, which binds us 
for time and eternity to all we cherish and prize; no, you 
shall not take our language away; you shall not choke the 
expression of our souls.” 

At the outbreak of the war Bohemians were paying more 
than four hundred million crowns annually in taxes to Aus- 
tria. The imposition of the war taxes has, of course, in- 
creased this tribute very largely. All, or very nearly all, 
this money is staying in Vienna and is used, in so far as it 
is used at all for purposes that can be named and ‘recorded, 
to develop the Austrian Alpine lands which are largely 
unproductive. And in the meantime the clearest and most 
elementary needs of Bohemia are ignored or neglected. If 
they wish to have anything done, the unfortunate Bohe- 
mians needs must go down into their pockets and pay for 
the desired improvement with personal contributions. And 
still, in spite of all this unfair treatment, the Bohemians 
stand at the head of all the Austrian nationalities in the 
matter of education. Less than four per cent of their people 
are illiterate, while among the Magyars, who dominate the 
situation, and help to misrule them, the ratio of illiteracy 
reaches nearly forty per cent. 

It is impossible to estimate even roughly the millions of 
crowns that this unfortunate people have been compelled 
to spend every year in private schools, by means of which 
they have sought and have succeeded in preserving their 
Bohemian children from Germanization. 

I spent a week in Bohemia in 1915, and I think I came 
away from there with my saddest memories of the great 
catastrophe. Here indeed lies prostrate in stark misery a 
mourning nation. Her sons are scattered or dead, their 
leaders are in prison or in exile; her daughters mourn b 
the side of the freshly-turned graves. In Prague still stands 
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the Hradcany, the great castle of storied memories, but here 
today it houses the Magyar soldiers, and the great battle- 
ments which more than once proved the bulwark of Bohemian 
liberties, listen to the strange, unintelligible words that fall 
from the lips of the foreign soldiery. It seemed to me that 
the Hapsburgs do not trust even the Magyar overmuch. 
At guard-mount on this historic site every day at noon a 
thousand men would turn out, but not one in ten carried a 
rifle. Are they short of rifles or is it found that here, too, 
the Slovak spirit has crept in? To this and many other 
inquiries are found any but satisfying replies. Prague is a 
mourning city and a whispering gallery of most uncertain 
and intangible rumor. 

The draft goes on automatically as ever in Bohemia, 
resulting here and there in blood-curdling massacres of un- 
armed men, women and children. It requires the presence 
here on the submerged front of such a large body of alien 
troops who, now that the pinch of the wasting war is being 
felt, could be utilized to such advantage in other quarters, 
that the Statthalter is reported to have expressed the opinion 
to Vienna that the draft gain was not worth the cost, espe- 
cially in view of the fact that every recruit deserts to the 
enemy and joins his true colors on the Russian front when- 
ever the bare possibility of doing so is presented. The whole 
land is garrisoned by Magyar and German soldiers and, 
latterly, detachments of the Landwehr from Prussia have 
been brought in to garrison practically all the Bohemian 
cities and towns. These men, together with the Magyars, as 
much by petty persecutions as by their cold-blooded murders 
have made themselves particularly obnoxious to the unarmed 
population; but as all men capable of bearing arms between 
the ages of eighteen and fifty-five are drafted to the front, 
there would seem at the present moment little chance of, and 
no utility at all in, an uprising. 

Dr. Kramarzh, of the Austrian Parliament, the well- 
known historian and publicist, is still in jail at hard labor, 
his death sentence—on charges which were never made 
known to himself or to the world—having been commuted 
to fifteen years’ imprisonment. Because news of the illegal- 
ity of his trial excited deep and widespread indignation, the 
Austrian authorities have latterly favored drumhead court- 
martials, which leave no substantial record upon which an 
appeal to civilization and humanity can be based. Indeed, 
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since the Kramarzh case there has been only one large trial 
for treason. In this, six Bohemian bank managers are in 
jail undergoing preliminary investigation. They are charged 
with treason on the ground that they discouraged subscrip- 
tions to the war loans. Dr. Soukup, the most prominent 
Socialist deputy from Bohemia, has also been arrested, 
charged with treason. But as there was not a tittle of evi- 
dence against him, he was drafted into the army and sent 
to the front. This, it may be said without exaggeration, has 
been the fate, regardless of their age, or of their physical 
infirmities, of all the leading men in what the Austrians 
regard as the disaffected districts. In this way thousands 
have been killed at the front who never would have been 
sent there had it not been planned to put them out of the 
way in this expeditious and economical manner. But their 
spirit goes marching on. The severest penalties are being 
exacted of men who are charged with having surrendered to 
the Russians, whatever the circumstances attending the sur- 
render may have been. Decrees of confiscation against the 
property of these men have been entered and their families, 
deprived of all means of livelihood, are turned out in the 
streets to beg. A great number of the minor political prison- 
ers are reported from time to time in the German papers 
as having ended their own lives in prison. There is only 
too much reason to believe, from information that leaks 
through the news barriers, that these men died of hunger 
and of other forms of ill-treatment. 

It is difficult to keep track of the scattered Bohemian 
military units, as the Austrian authorities throw into prison 
and confiscate all the property and the lands of the families 
involved, to the most remote degree of kinship. These men 
are fighting and dying anonymously in so far as this is pos- 
sible. With the Russian army the Bohemian contingent is 
represented by at least two full divisions amounting to 
something over forty thousand men. These figures are at 
least four months old and there are undoubtedly now many 
more Bohemians in the army of the Russian Republic, as, 
whether from mere stupidity or with design, the old auto- 
cratic régime placed many obstacles in the way of the Bohe- 
mian recruit. 

In the reconstituted Serbian army there are a very large 
number of Bohemians, many of them reserve officers who 
have been placed in command of the decimated Serbian 
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detachments. In the Serbian division that fought with the 
Russian army in Bessarabia it is of record that there were 
nearly two hundred Bohemian officers and about three thou- 
sand privates. In France the Bohemians form several bat- 
talions of the French Foreign Legion, and with these dare- 
devils they have carried the Bohemian lion-flag well to the 
front. There are many Bohemian volunteers with the Allies 
in Macedonia and several of the Canadian battalions, nota- 
bly the 228rd and the 225th, are filled with them. These 
volunteers came largely from the United States, as there 
are few Bohemians in Canada, and the fact that they are 
permitted to carry along with the British colors the white 
and red flag of Bohemia has exerted a tremendous influence 
upon enlistments. As they sailed for their unknown desti- 
nation, but surely “somewhere in France,” large commit- 
tees of their fellow citiens from Illinois and Iowa saw them 
off and received their solemn promise to carry the Bohemian 
flag in all honor until they planted it upon the topmost peak 
of the Hradcany Castle in Prague. 

Since our entrance into the war the Bohemians and the 
Slovaks have gone very intelligently and industriously to 
work to furnish the United States military forces with as 
large a quota of men as possible, without awaiting the opera- 
tion of the selective draft. 

Even a civilian can understand the inconveniences and 
the paper-work difficulties which would result from a com- 
pliance with the very natural requests of the Bohemians to 
serve and fight shoulder to shoulder as a distinctive unit. 
Perhaps a way will yet be found to gratify them and to give 
a still greater impetus to their recruiting, as the capacity to 
fashion special weapons to secure special ends is always 
the forerunner of success in peace or in war. Even under 
the present system enthusiastic recruits are coming in. 
From Chicago quite recently four hundred and fifty Amer- 
icans of Bohemian antecedents were transferred to Jefferson 
Barracks in a body. In these circumstances Captain Kenney, 
U. S. A., to whose intelligent efforts is due in no small meas- 
ure the high recruiting record of Illinois, has been able to 
write as follows to Dr. Smetanka, Secretary of the Joint 
Recruiting Committee of the Bohemian National Alliance 
and of the Athletic Sokols: “ ‘The response your people have 
made to my appeal for fighting men has been extremely 
gratifying. I gladly bear witness to the fact that no class of 
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Americans has come forward to defend their country in time 
of war with better spirit than Americans of Bohemian birth 
and descent.” 

This is not saying that with a different policy better 
results could not be obtained. Men who have been fighting 
for more than three centuries for the ideals which, at least 
in a world sense, we have only so recently espoused are 
entitled to fight under the colors their fathers have placed 
so high. If such a generous and elastic policy could be 
adopted, a great many men would be reached who are not 
being reached now. Among the many fractions of the six 
hundred thousand Bohemians in this country, who will not 
be affected by the selective draft, there are thousands of 
trained soldiers who have served three years in the Bohe- 
mian infantry, which are the smartest regiments of this arm 
in the Austrian army. Many of them came out of the service 
as “ non coms ” and not a few as reserve officers. With a little 
limbering and brushing up this class of men could furnish 
several thousand excellent drill sergeants, and this, I take 
it, is the greatest need of our army at this moment. 

I have the utmost confidence that this question of the 
Bohemian volunteers will be solved in the way that will 
prove the best for all concerned. If I should make a plea 
for exceptional treatment and special units for the Bohe- 
mians, it would be on the ground that among large classes 
of our people there is greatly lacking an appreciation of 
the spiritual kinship that has existed between our races 
since the days of Wycliffe and Huss. To men of their past 
and of their aspirations, it is very annoying to be regarded 
by some as non-conforming Germans and by others as a 
race of sedentary Gypsies. 

‘The formal demands of the Czechs and the Slovaks are 
contained in the authoritative statement which was issued in 
Paris in September, 1915, by their joint national council. 
They demanded an independent Czecho-Slovak state, and an 
explicit approval and sanction of this demand was incor- 
porated in the reply of the Entente Allies to the German 
request for possible peace terms which were secured through 
President Wilson’s greatly misunderstood good offices. In 
a word, then, every member of the Entente Alliance at that 
time joined in a formal demand for the liberation of Czecho- 
Slovaks from foreign domination. Since our entrance into 
the war there has been no public expression of opinion, much 
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less any forma] statement from official quarters on this phase 
of the situation, which is not only of great concern to our 
fellow citizens of Slavic tradition but which has such a vital 
bearing on the question of whether the next peace congress 
is to build on the fundaments of justice and honor, or 
whether, again, the ideals of an awakened humanity are to be 
submerged in the archeology of the hazy diplomatic past. 
Should this happen, and only if this should happen, will the 
Middle-European empire be constituted. 

The Slavs in America believe that their cause has the 
overwhelming support of their fellow-citizens, they have no 
fear of what the outcome will be, nor yet that their interests, 
so bound up with and inseparable from the peace of the 
world, shall be neglected. 

There exists such complete confidence and trust between 
the Czechs and the Slovaks, brothers in blood and holders 
of the same high ideals, that the task of working out the 
details of their future common state, for the present left 
undiscussed, would seem to present no insuperable diffi- 
culties. A general understanding between them undoubt- 
edly exists, to the effect that when the opportune moment 
comes the Slovaks will state what guarantees of self-govern- 
ment they may deem adequate, and that the Bohemians will 
agree to them in an unquestioning spirit. 

While Russia remained an autocracy it was naturally 
thought inadvisable by the leaders of the Czecho-Slovak 
movement to demand that the future state, towards which 
Russia was contributing so generously and so powerfully, 
should be a republic. Since the revolution in Russia, how- 
ever, through their newspapers I notice that the future form 
of government for which they are working in such a self- 
sacrificing spirit, is invariably spoken of by the Czechs and 
the Slovaks as having the republican form. It must not be 
overlooked, however, that there is nothing authoritative on 
this question as yet. And it is certain that the joint war 
council of the two submerged nationalities, which sits per- 
manently in Paris, has not made an official pronouncement 
on the subject. 

As far as my personal intercourse with these leaders 
extends and permits me to judge of their attitude, I should 
say that they have at heart, and are seeking, the substance 
and not the mere shallow forms of free institutions. The 
great majority of the Czechs and Slovaks undoubtedly dream 
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of a republic with access to the sea either through the South- 
Slavic state yet to be erected on the Adriatic, or through the 
instrumentality of President Wilson’s plan whereby under 
“A right comity of arrangement no nation need be shut 
away from free access to the open paths of the world’s com- 
merce.” But if, for international reasons, the Allies should 
decide in favor of a constitutional monarchy for the recon- 
stituted kingdom of Bohemia, both the Bohemians and the 
Slovaks will readily acquiesce and give the expedient more 
than a fair trial. In this connection, it should be noted that 
Austrian diplomacy has recently revived very ancient sub- 
terfuges, and offers of autonomy, after the war, are being 
dangled in the face of the Bohemians as a bait or a bribe to 
secure a discontinuance of the present policy by which the 
Austrian military plans are so frequently obstructed. 

It may be said here, and with all emphasis, that these 
tactics have no chance of success and that the Bohemians are 
resolved at this late day not to accept autonomy under the 
Hapsburgs. It may be, of course, that the terrific blows of 
the last twelve months and the powerless present condition 
of the Austro-Hungarian empire have not escaped the in- 
telligence of its statesmen. It may be that the handwriting 
on the Hof-Burg wall is even legible to them. But, general- 
ly, it is considered that these proposals are made with the 
Machiavellian purpose of bringing discord into the councils 
of the two Slavic nations who are at present working with 
a common purpose towards a common end. The offer of 
autonomy, it will be noticed, does not include the Slovaks in 
northern Hungary. And while autonomy, if real and not 
merely paper, would mean a great improvement of condi- 
tions in Bohemia, to the Slovaks this adjustment, if accepted, 
would sound the death-knell of even their most moderate 
hopes. 


STEPHEN BonsAL. 
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PROBLEMS OF NEGRO EDUCATION 


BY J. C. HEMPHILL 





THERE are 10,000,000 negroes in the United States, and 
of these, 8,906,879 live in the sixteen Southern States, the 
District of Columbia, and Missouri. Of the negroes living 
in the South, 2,225,000, according to the Census of 1910, 
can neither read nor write. Thirty-three per cent of the 
negro population ten years of age and over in the South 
is illiterate. In South Carolina and Louisiana fifty-five out 
of every 100 persons are negroes, and in what are known as 
the “ black belt counties ” the percentage ranges from fifty 
to ninety per cent. Three million of the negroes in the 
South are engaged in agricultural pursuits and form 40.4 
per cent of all persons so employed in these States. As 
farmers, renting and owning land, they cultivate 41,000,000 
acres, an area twice the size of the farms of all New Eng- 
land. In fifty years of freedom the percentage of illiteracy 
among them has decreased from over ninety per cent to 
about thirty per cent. A quarter of a million of their num- 
ber own their own farms, the total acreage owned by them 
aggregating about 20,000,000 acres of fertile soil. 

Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones, of the Bureau of Education, 
has recently completed an exhaustive study of the subject 
of negro education in the United States. The results of 
his inquiries, extending over a period of four years, have 
been assembled in two large volumes so comprehensive in 
scope and so searching in character that there can be no 
further cause for misunderstanding the nature of the prob- 
lem and its vital importance to the. State. In this work 
many of the ablest educators of the North and South assisted 
so that the conclusions reached may be commended to the 
acceptance of thoughtful folk whatever their preconceived 
theory or natural prejudice. The distinctive merit of the 
study is to be found in its wholly unpartisan character. It 
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was undertaken not to establish the racial inferiority of the 
negro but rather to impress the white people with the weight 
of the burden resting upon them and to suggest that by 
means of well-ordered educational effort the load may be 
made easier to bear. 

A very large sum of money has been contributed for the 
establishment and support of colored schools in the South 
by denominational and private educational boards and by 
individuals who know little about the conditions that are to 
be met and the worthiness of the objects for which their 
gifts have been made. It is estimated that fully $3,000,000 
is given annually for this purpose, and the accumulation 
of these gifts is valued in the aggregate, in plant and en- 
dowment, at $28,496,946. The founders or presidents of 
some of the institutions for which the contributions have 
been made, and which examination has proved to be un- 
worthy of support, have played upon philanthropic gen- 
erosity without aiding in any substantial way the true end 
of education. The promoters of fake schools have found 
the grazing very good in Northern pastures. 

There is a disposition on the part of colored exploiters 
to run to institutions of high-sounding names and large 
prospectuses. “Colleges” and “ Universities” are a com- 
mon embarrassment, and contribute greatly to neglect of 
the rudiments and practical training for real men. This 
was the danger that Booker Washington—the wisest and 
best man of his race this country has ever known—feared 
and opposed throughout his useful life—this and the equally 
disturbing factor of liberal-minded theorists trying to “ run 
all people through a certain educational mould, regardless 
of the condition of the subject or the end to be accom- 
plished ”; trying “to use, with these simple people just 
freed from slavery and with no past, no inherited traditions 
of learning, the same methods of education which they have 
used in New England, with all its inherited traditions and 
desires.” 

The education of the negro involves a great deal ‘more 
than training him to read and write—“ it involves,” in fact, 
as this study clearly proves, “the adjustment of that group 
to the economical, civic and spiritual possibilities of a democ- 
racy.” Such adjustment cannot be made without the active 
and sympathetic co-operation of the white people—not the 
white people situated a thousand miles from the field to be 
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cultivated and in a wholly unnatural environment, but 
the white people of the South among whom four-fifths of 
the total negro population of the country live, move, and 
have their being. One of the conclusions of the present 
study, that “increasing responsibility of the negroes for 
their own education is one of the hopeful signs in the prog- 
ress of the race,” is modified by the statement subsequently 
made that the general substitution of colored teachers for 
white in the colored schools would “complete the segrega- 
tion of the negro from the aid, influence and standards of 
white people,” standards which the negroes must approach 
unto if they are to be made more desirable neighbors and 
effective workers for themselves. This conclusion, indeed, 
is further modified by the “emphatic conclusion of this 
study of the actual condition of schools for colored people 
that sound policy requires white management and white 
teachers to have some part in the education of the race.” 

It is said that “ the greatest contribution of the North to 
the education of negroes has been the teachers, wives and 
daughters of the best families, who have been willing to work 
in colored schools and to show their colored pupils by precept 
and example that education is not only head knowledge, 
but the formation of habits that guarantee such fundamental 
virtues as cleanliness, thoroughness, perseverance, honesty, 
and the essential elements of family life.” In a broad sense 
this is true; but it is not true in fact for the reason that 
the devoted wives and daughters of the best families in the 
North who have engaged in teaching negroes in the South 
have, unconsciously perhaps, too frequently taught them out 
of their environment and without due regard to the inter- 
ests, sentiments, prejudices, cali it what you please, of the 
white people among whom they live. Conditions, for- 
tunately, have changed for the better in recent years so 
that there is now sincere co-operation among the teachers 
of both sections in this great work. The Northern teachers, 
notwithstanding they have taken up their task in true mis- 
sionary spirit, at times have ill concealed their superiority 
to the pupils under their tuition, and the true Southern 
negro, strange as it may seem to the uninitiated, is unwill- 
ing to admit the superiority of any white people except 
those among whom he has lived and whose provinciality, 
let it be styled, he has absorbed. 

General Armstrong, founder of Hampton Institute and 
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pioneer in the work of negro education, discovered fifty 
years ago that the education needed by these people should 
aim at the formation of good habits and sound principles, 
industry and thrift, and, above all things, “ intelligent prac- 
tice and self-restraint ”; because upon the development of 
these attributes depends the moral character of the people. 

After making a close study of the condition of the negro 
in every part of this country, Booker Washington said 
“without hesitation ” that, “ with some exceptional cases, 
the negro is at his best in the Southern States ”; that “ while 
he enjoys certain privileges in the North that he does not 
have in the South, when it comes to the matter of securing 
property, enjoying business opportunities and employment, 
the South presents a far better opportunity than the North.” 
Washington sought to “impress upon the negro the im- 
portance of identifying himself more closely with the inter- 
ests of the South,” and of making himself through proper 
training a steadily expanding economic force in the com- 
munity. In his opinion, it was necessary “to demonstrate 
to the white man in the South that education does not ‘ spoil’ 
the negro,” and to the negro that “education, far from 
being a means of escaping labor, is a means of dignifying 
labor and thus indirectly the means of dignifying the com- 
mon and ordinary man.” 

During the days of slavery the most valuable negro on 
the plantation was the educated negro, the trained man 
who was carpenter, brickmason, blacksmith or farmer, and 
his efficiency was in no sense impaired if he happened to 
know how to read and write. For example, George Grier, 
of Due West, was all the more valuable as a carpenter to 
his master and to the community in which he lived because 
he could “read, write and cipher,” could draw the plans 
for a house, calculate its cost and superintend its construc- 
tion, and on the Sabbath Day could discuss intelligently 
with one of the theological professors various expositions 
of doubtful passages in the Holy Scriptures. The .Adgers 
of Charleston helped immensely in making the negroes of 
that town the best of their race by establishing and support- 
ing in the most liberal way the Mount Zion Presbyterian 
Church for their instruction in righteousness while yet they 
were slaves. The better white people of the South know 
and appreciate the importance of making their colored 
neighbors more efficient for the service which they perform. 
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If the educated, or trained, negro was the most valuable 
for service and property during slavery, would not the negro 
as a freeman be the more valuable citizen were he educated? 
Under the old dispensation a sort of indefinable free ma- 
sonry obtained between the races in the South, that “ better 
understanding ” of .which unbaked theorists have written so 
ignorantly, and the full restoration of which would inure 
to the advantage of both races. The Southern white man 
and the Southern negro understood each other in the old 
days, and despite the severe mutations of time and the radi- 
cal change in relation they still know and respect each other. 

It is becoming more and more obvious to thoughtful 
men of both races that the vital problem of the South is 
almost wholly economic; that the negro in the South is in 
no large sense a political factor but an economic unit whose 
full efficiency can be secured only by education. In the 
development of the present study the Bureau of Education 
received much encouragement and assistance from a num- 
ber of earnest workers in Southern white colleges. As in- 
dicative of the new attitude towards negro education it is 
worth noting that the Southern University Race Commis- 
sion, composed wholly of Southern white men, has urged 
the better education of the Southern negro on the ground 
that “inadequate provision for the education of the negro 
is more than an injustice to him—it is an injury to the 
white man”; that “the South cannot realize its destiny if 
one-third of its population is undeveloped and inefficient ”; 
that “initial steps for increasing the efficiency and useful- 
ness of the negro must necessarily be taken in the school 
room,” and that “more and better schools with better 
trained and better paid teachers, more adequate supervision, 
and longer terms are needed for the blacks as well as the 
whites.” 

In a special sense the problem of negro education is a 
Southern problem, but in the larger sense it is a National 
problem in the settlement of which the North must feel 
its responsibility, a responsibility that can be fairly met 
only after a thorough understanding of actual conditions. 
Northern philanthropists have been liberal in their contribu- 
tions of money, and almost lavish in counsel; but in the be- 
ginning there appeared to be so much of partisan enthusiasm 
in their efforts and such determination on the part of some 
of the leaders to disregard racial prejudices of a social sort 
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that their efforts excited antagonism among the native white 
people instead of stirring the spirit of co-operation among 
them so essential to the largest success of their friendly dis- 
position. As the work has developed, however, a better un- 
derstanding has been reached, so that the Northern giver 
of gifts no longer misinterprets the true spirit of the South 
and the Southern white man is disinclined to doubt the good 
intentions of the outsiders who, in the main, have only the 
substantial welfare of the negro at heart. “ All the avail- 
able facts indicate that the financial aid of the North will 
be needed for some decades to come,” in the opinion of Dr. 
Jones and his collaborators in the preparation of this monu- 
mental work. 

The facts show that “negro schools in the aggregate 
undoubtedly form the most impoverished group of educa- 
tional institutions in the United States.” The per capita 
public school expenditures for white children in the South- 
ern States is four and five times that for the negroes, but 
it is not more than half the per capita for white children 
in the Northern States. This is due largely, of course, to 
the relative wealth of the two parts of the country. Divid- 
ing the amount of the total salaries paid the teachers in the 
South by the number of children from six to fourteen years 
of age, the per capita expenditure for school purposes in 
the South is $10.82 for each white child and $2.89 for each 
colored child, an amount altogether inadequate in both 
cases. ‘The per capita expenditures vary in different States. 
“In the border States where the proportion of negroes is 
relatively small, the per capita for negroes is higher than 
in the other States.” In counties seventy-five per cent 
negro, the per capita was found to be $22.22 for each white 
child and $1.78 for each colored child. “The per capita 
sums for white children decrease as those for colored chil- 
dren increase, with considerable regularity, as the propor- 
tion of negroes becomes smaller.” In other words, where 
the need is greatest, the means is smallest. This is a condi- 
tion that might well excite the attention of those who would 
increase the efficiency of the negro as an economical factor 
by enlarging his intelligence. 

“Inadequacy and poverty are the outstanding -charac- 
teristics of every type and grade of education for negroes 
in the United States.” In general, the types and grades 
are not adapted to the industrial spirit of the age or the 
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necessities of the negroes, who are inclined to run to literary 
rather than practical courses. They need educated men of 
their own race in the so-called learned professions—phy- 
sicians, teachers, preachers; but they need most of all men 
trained in the industrial arts—farmers, mechanics, business 
men. ‘They need elementary schools, on which the Southern 
States are now spending “ the substantial sum” of about 
$6,000,000 annually; secondary schools largely for the train- 
ing of teachers in the elementary grades, “a few well 
selected institutions” of college grade for the training of 
doctors and ministers; but above all, they need agricultural 
schools for their education in the industries, and particu- 
larly in agriculture, in which pursuit the majority of their 
number is engaged. ‘The value of the farms operated by 
negroes in the Southern States is set down as $1.104,496,687, 
of which they own an interest of $346,829,358. In recent 
years the number of negroes employed in agriculture has 
greatly increased. The increase in the State of Florida in 
the last census decade was 63.5 per cent and in the State 
of Georgia 47.9 per cent. 

Some impressive figures are given of the number of 
negroes employed in agricultural work in the States covered 
by this study, which show their relation to this special indus- 
try in respect of numbers and the miserable pittance ex- 
pended upon their education. For example, the record 
reads in the States named as follows: 

Am’t paid for 
Number Number Negro salaries Annual 


Negroes in childrento 14 of Negro per 

agriculture yearsofage teachers capita 
SNE: cidccesesecas 353,906 208,548 $872,177 $1.78 
ETE eee Te 411,086 274,741 , 483,622 1.76 
a 211,873 161,969 211,376 1.31 
Mississippi ........... 472,594 1150,758 1340,459 12.26 
North Carolina ....... 226,525 169,034 840,856 2.02 
South Carolina ........ 851,927 212,125 805,084 1.44 


151 counties. 


The figures carry their own lesson. The greatest effi- 
ciency in service could hardly be expected from children 
for whose education such inadequate provision is made. 
There are many private schools, a large number of sec- 
ondary schools, which are supposed to supplement the pri- 
mary public schools, and academies, colleges and universi- 
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ties, religious, charitable and experimental, that claim to 
supply the opportunity for so-called higher education, but 
of the scores of institutions of the latter class only three 
or four are performing anything like the service their high 
claims should warrant. Without sufficient endowment, stu- 
dent body, or really serious purpose, they only serve to con- 
fuse the situation, excite contempt, and embarrass serious 
effort in behalf of the people who need all the help they can 
get to make them self-respecting and self-supporting mem- 
bers of society. Of the 5,192,535 negro breadwinners in 
the United States, 2,893,380, or fifty-five per cent, are either 
farm laborers or farmers, and to make them efficient they 
must be educated for their vocation. This does not mean, 
of course, that the negroes should be deprived of the means 
of higher education, but that the first consideration should 
be given to their primary schools, the practical rather than 
the theoretical development of a people who are yet in the 
infancy of their progress. This is the view of thoughtful 
men who have studied the problem from all its angles, and 
the view that will impress favorably even the decreasing 
number of those who would keep the negroes in ignorance, 
on the false theory that intelligence is a bar to effective 
service. 

It is recommended that the aid of philanthropy be con- 
tinued until the South has reached a better economic condi- 
tion, and that such aid be increased, pari passu, as the public 
school authorities co-operate; that there be increased super- 
vision of the schools so that all educational efforts both public 
and private be so correlated as to promote efficiency; and 
that special stress be placed upon the development of char- 
acter and the fundamental virtues, and the adaptation of 
education to the needs of the pupils and of their com- 
munities. 

Much has been done by many organizations, religious, 
social, and practical, to advance the educational welfare of 
the negro. The churches and religious societies have been 
especially active in this work. “ Certainly no philanthropic 
organization has ever surpassed the altruism of the churches 
in this endeavor.” Churches of all names and denomina- 
tions, black and white, have gone about it in the true mis- 
sionary spirit. Baptists, North and South, Free Will, Sev- 
enth-Day and Christian; Methodists, North and South; 
Presbyterians, North and South, hymn-singers and psalm- 
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singers; Episcopalians, Roman Catholics, Unitarians, Con- 
gregationalists, Lutherans and Friends have all partici- 
pated, not always wisely and with due regard to spiritual 
and sectional prejudices, but always with the very definite 
purpose in view of extending the benefits of education to 
the negroes. There are, besides, many Funds and Associa- 
tions, differing widely in purpose and resources, that are 
contributing to the work, and among those whose names 
will be held in lasting remembrance because of what they 
have done for this cause are Daniel Hand, John F. Slater, 
Anna T. Jeanes, Caroline Phelps Stokes, Julius Rosenwald. 
The General Education Board has co-operated in the enter- 
prise, and the Carnegie Foundation has expended more than 
a quarter of a million dollars in building libraries for the 
use of colored schools and colleges. In addition, a consider- 
able sum has been spent for the establishment of hospitals 
and training schools for colored nurses, and a most encour- 
aging impetus has been given to the work for improving 
the sanitary conditions among the colored people living in 
the rural districts. This is educational work of the highest 
and most beneficent sort. 

One of the problems which the teachers of the negroes 
must face is how not to educate them out of their station. 
“ One of the saddest sights I ever saw,” says Booker Wash- 
ington in his book, The Future of the American Negro, 
“was the placing of a $300 rosewood piano in a country 
schoo] in the South that was located in the midst of the 
‘Black Belt.” * * * There are numbers of such pianos 
in thousands of New England homes. But behind the piano 
in the New England home there are one hundred years of 
toil, sacrifice, and economy; there is the small manufacturing 
industry, started several years ago by hand power, now 
grown into a great business; there is ownership in land, a 
comfortable home, free from debt, and a bank account. In 
this ‘ Black Belt’ community where this piano went, four- 
fifths of the people owned no land, many lived in rented 
one-room cabins, many were in debt for food supplies, many 
mortgaged their crops for the food on which to live, and 
not one had a bank account.” ‘The bearings of these observa- 
tions, of course, are in their application. 

The negro problem is one with which the whole country 
must concern itself, the North not less than the South, be- 
cause of ‘its enormous wealth and the fact that it had as 
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much to do (a good deal more, it has been thought by stu- 
dents of the subject) with the establishment of African 
slavery in America, than the unfortunate holders of these 
human chattels when the Institution broke down. But the 
main burden of the negro must rest upon the South. Just 
in proportion as he is educated for the place he must fill in 
the economic life of the South will that burden be lightened, 
and this is the view the most thoughtful and forward-looking 
men of the South have adopted. 

J.C. HEMPHILL. 














THE OPEN VS. THE CLOSED DOOR 


BY ERVING WINSLOW 





Tue hope of mankind will be fulfilled when the Open 
Door of Free Exchange causes to be forever closed the 
gaping doors of the Temple of Janus. The policy of Free 
Trade was originally advocated in France. Early in 
the seventeenth century “Free Trade” was urged in 
England by the interests opposed to the legally privileged 
“trading companies.” It became the millennial dream of 
the English school, led by Cobden and Bright in the 
Anti-Corn-law agitation, that the destruction of all the 
tariff barriers to free exchanges between the nations might 
come to pass and be the means of preserving peace by creat- 
ing a unity which should go far to perfect human brother- 
hood. Although the Anti-Corn-Law League of 1838 gave 
to Europe, and perhaps had at first itself, a narrow and in- 
adequate conception of its natural development, “ the aboli- 
tion of protective duties on food and its shattering of the pro- 
tective system was, on one side, the beginning of our great 
modern struggle against class preponderance at home, and 
on another side, the dawn of higher ideals of civilization all 
over the world.” * 

As put in practice upon a limited scale, the theory has 
demonstrated a great local value. The conspicuous instance 
of course is found in the United States, where the interests of 
production, manufacturing, and consumption are linked to- 
gether, without artificial assistance, to the common ad- 
vantage. “The United States presents the largest example 
that the world has ever known of the advantages resulting 
from the freedom of trade among forty-eight communities 
varying very greatly in conditions of race, religion and edu- 
cation, in the nature of their productions, in the methods of 





1The Life of Richard Cobden, John Morley. 
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their trade, and in local interests and local prejudices.” * 
Who could pretend that any such severally fortunate results 
could have been attained if tariff lines were established be- 
tween the States or between a Northern Union and a South- 
ern Confederacy, had the secession thereof been accom- 
plished? Colonial possessions are bound most firmly to the 
mother country when she keeps open freely the channels of 
exchange, and the Zollvereins of Central Kurope have done 
much to unite otherwise discordant and jealous elements and 
to strengthen between them a strong political unity. But as 
between the great nations,—even including France, where 
Bastiat, trying to reanimate the free trade principles there 
of early days, had been such an inspiration to the Manchester 
men,—the propaganda had little success. After 1870, the 
pressure of France’s war debt and the peasant agricultural 
interests drove her indeed to high protection. 

The Free Traders in the United States, the founders of 
the Reform Club, who inaugurated and carried on to such 
success the campaign in the United States, did not pre- 
eminently urge free trade as an international benefit, but 
pressed the arguments for its importance to the welfare of 
the rank and file of our own people,—in the vein of the 
earlier Anti-Corn-law agitators of England. The seed which 
they planted came to goodly fruition, and though made sterile 
by the effects of the Civil War, was too deeply planted to 
perish entirely. Having once tested its promise to them- 
selves, no specious effort can lead astray permanently the 
masses of our people. They will be found ready to respond 
to the call to make the fruit perennial for the “ healing of the 
nations.” In the present upset of theories, precedents and 
predictions, effect may well change places with cause—it 
may come to pass that free trade, whose apostolate failed to 
prevent war, and thus denied the hopes and predictions of its 
pious advocates, may find that the conditions ensuing from 
the greatest of wars will demand the general acceptance of 
the doctrine which most recent writers assume to be hope- 
lessly left in limbo. There are, of course, many who believe 
with Professor Jacks that the national spirit, in its selfish in- 
tensity,—to which he attributes the inspiration of war,—will 
be greatly strengthened by the bitterness created in the 
present struggle. Undoubtedly, such a tendency is almost — 


1Freedom of Trade: An address delivered June 29, 1916, * a meeting of the American 
Free Trade League. George Haven Putnam. The Forum, Oct., 1916. 
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inevitable and it will be perhaps the most obstinate draw- 
back to harmonious adjustments after the war. But it will 
show itself so plainly as an obstacle to righteous effort that 
it must attract all men of light and leading for the ameliora- 
tion of this survival of national antagonism in its baleful ex- 
pression. When we recall the inversions of national align- 
ments within a life-time: nations allied who were at war, and 
at war with recent allies, there is good hope, in the patient 
waiting upon a little time, for the outcome. 

Every plan for the organic means of preserving the peace 
of the world, Leagues and Parliaments, Conferences and 
Commissions, lies in the creation of an international spirit. 
They are but the moulds into which it is to be poured, the 
clay which awaits the hand of the potter. Well indeed it is 
that serious thought should be given to them, though of 
secondary importance, by all the nations which will share in 
the settlements of the peace. Some former reproach for 
presumption in planning by United States citizens for such 
settlements, in which “ neutrality ” could take no part, has 
now become impertinent. Of course there may be safety as 
there may be danger in the multitude of counselors. But so 
long as the propounders of plans do not become obsessed 
with the details thereof, and “ bow down to the work of their 
own hands,” and especially if they do not forget that they 
are but formulating channels for the flow of the needful 
tide of internationalism, they are to be welcomed, for diges- 
tion and assimilation. | 

Many extremists will be found at the end of the war to 
urge tariffs punitive to the conquered peoples and involving 
special benefits to the victors. Every participating nation 
will be impelled to seek the most obvious means, rough and 
ready as it is, for recouping its war expenditures, should 
ordinary diplomatic methods be employed. In this respect 
as heretofore principle and ultimate results would affect little 
the compromises probably resulting from the struggles of 
selfish interests. ‘The recommendations of the Paris Con- 
ference of the “ Allied Governments” last summer have 
aroused us to the possible danger of an adoption of a policy 
implying and involving a lasting severance between the na- 
tions. Its preamble accuses their enemy of an “ obvious ob- 
ject of establishing its domination over the markets of the 
whole world and of imposing on other countries an intolerable 
voke,” and its challenge is “to secure for themselves and 
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for the whole of the markets of neutral countries full eco- 
nomic independence.” ‘The assumptions and inferences of 
the Conference have been discussed with ability by a dis- 
tinguished economic authority, who concludes that for Eng- 
land at least its result would be to enable “ Protectionists to 
reverse the permanent fiscal policy under cover of a war 
emergency and by the aid of the hot passions and confused 
judgment which such a situation engenders.”* A second 
critic writes: 


Looking at the matter exclusively from the point of view of the victors, 
whoever they may be, the only wise and far-sighted policy will be that 
which has ever been the best: to live and let live. Apart from the im- 
position of just war indemnities nothing durable and advantageous and 
compatible with subsequent peace could be done beyond imposing upon 
the vanquished the obligation to abolish or reduce considerably their 
customs duties, whilst granting them fair reciprocal treatment.’ 


And still another: 


The policy proposed today, grounded as it is on an ideal of perpetual 
enmity, is theoretically a retroversion beyond the standpoint of the 
seventeenth century. It has certainly the excuse of an immense iniquity 
on the part of the enemy State, beside which the atrocities of the seven- 
teenth century bulk small. But it is nevertheless an acceptance of a pros- 
pect of eternal and active hatred between two (or more) States, to be 
established by systematic trade policy. It thus fails to meet any rational 
conception of wise statesmanship.’ 


In the welter of conflicting interests there is a possibility 
of such a dilemma as may make it needful to disregard them 
all and to open a new page for a new world. A conflagration 
is perhaps less to be deplored when it burns itself out. From 
the ashes of such a tremendous cataclysm where hardly more 
than ashes remain, it is no mere rhetorical expression to say 
that the Phoenix may be hoped to arise. A great adventure 
may await great men by which national selfishness will be 
ignored and what is really the largest good to each be attained 
by securing the largest good to all. The proponents of all the 
new plans, such as the League to Enforce Peace, the arbitra- 
tions of the Hague, and the most promising one of all, and 
entirely practical,—“ International Commissions to regulate 
economic conditions with the weaker peoples ” *,—all sheer 
away from Free Trade as a glittering conception of Utopian 





1The New Protectionism, J. A. Hobson. 
2Henri Lambert: Papers for War Time. 

8J. M. Robertson: The Cobden Club, 1916. 
‘The Stakes of Diplomacy, Walter Lippmann. 
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fancy; yet it would be the backbone of them all. Especially 
would it give support to work of the selected groups of ad- 
ministrators of those relations between the advanced nations 
and backward peoples, rich in natural resources, which have 
been the most fruitful and dangerous causes of dispute be- 
tween modern nations. 

It is unfortunate that the current had set back from many 
causes, besides the constant influence of groups of capitalists 
everywhere, and had no longer been steadily flowing towards 
the open sea, according to the expectations of the Cobden 
Club in England and our own Reform Club. David A. 
Wells, Everett P. Wheeler, George Haven Putnam and 
their associates led a host so successfully in the United States 
that the victory which perched on their banners seemed likely 
to extend by example and influence beyond the country’s 
limits, and a great President was their not-to-be-forgotten 
leader. Yet though McKinley and Dingley in the United 
States and Joseph Chamberlain in England betrayed the 
principles of the earlier men of light and leading, and the 
sow that had been washed was again wallowing in the mire, 
there remained that comfortable thought which prevents 
despair: “the dark hour precedes the dawn.” Altogether, 
apart from the present crisis, its warnings and its probable 
consequences, the lesson (emphasized in the Morocco affair) 
was impressing itself. This seems to be unquestionably the 
surrender to temptation by capital in its essential selfishness, 
a kind of economic pressure to exploit without regard to the 
interests and welfare of their inhabitants, those feeble 
countries, rich in natural productions or containing numbers 
of customers for the manufactures of the great and power- 
ful nations. If these weak countries are tropical ones and 
unsuited for residence of the alien, there is the likelihood of 
the absentee owner’s conduct of his affairs, through repre- 
sentatives, making helots of the original possessors whose 
labor is required for their development. Always it has been 
found that the establishment of trading and producing for- 
eign agencies, not willing to accept the great incidental 
risks with the large probable gain, demand home protection 
which results in political intrusions and conflicts. It must be 
granted that premature and hot-headed missionary enter- 
prises have also created and promoted similarly serious em- 
barrassments per se, or as complicated with property ques- 
tions. 
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There does exist this real opposition between trading and financial 
groups and syndicates within the several nations, which by impudent 
misuse of language and of politics usurp the title of their respective 
states. So France, Great Britain, Germany, America, and Japan may 
easily be represented as opposed to one another, in their national ca- 
pacity, in a contest for trade and concessions in China, when the truth 
is that some tiny little knot of pushful merchants or bankers in each 
country, with or without the assistance of their Foreign Offices, are the 
actual contestants.’ 

The incentive which moves these little knots is, of course, 
inspired by “ protected” interests, which, being “ open,” 
would no longer create a similar cause of national jealousy 
nor furnish such a motive for conflict. 

Tariffs at any time are the enemies of peace and good will among 
the nations, but this is more especially true of those aimed at securing a 
preference for the Mother Country in the less developed portions of the 
earth. They are rightly felt to be particularly unjust. From the days 
when Spain and Portugal endeavored to make for themselves a monopoly 
of the New World and of the East Indian trade, they have been one of 
the most fruitful means of international jealousy and war.’ 

Far from being a remote and impossible remedy, it may 
well be that the doctrine of free trade may force itself upon 
the great after-the-war council as the one solvent for the sit- 
uation—to change the metaphor, as the one possible release 
by a bold severance of the Gordian knot which will present 
itself when it will be necessary to secure the feebler races from 
capture, either openly or as acknowledged “ spheres of in- 
fluence.” 

It is to be noted that since the Paris Conference, the warn- 
ing sounded thereby has had its effect, not only among the 
allied nations, but within Germany itself, the former citadel 
of prohibitory tariff. It has become clear that the wisdom 
of her distinguished “ Dutch neighbor ” has penetrated Ger- 
many when he says, “ Common sense and knowledge of his- 
tory teach us that without this ‘open door’ there is not the 
slightest chance of a world-peace. The outlook for trade 
after the war is such that it will offer strong inducements 
for free trade to each nation that wants to compete in the 
world’s market.” * 

Appreciating that the Opulence of England has been her 
Defense, despite the attribution of Adam Smith, acquired 
by her long accumulations through the Free Trade period, 
the German economists are looking forward to the permanent 





1The New Protectionism, J. A. Hobson. 
2The Imperial Preference Report, The Cobden Club, 1917. 
8L.. Simons: The Atlantic Monthly, August, 1917. 
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advantage which she may derive from throwing down her 
own protective walls, should the new allied nations, in a short- 
sighted spirit, build them up against her, and perhaps the 
present neutrals. In France there are signs that the 
pendulum is swinging back again, and that a return to the 
ancient faith may find powerful advocates to persuade her to 
leave the idol worship of recent years. “ La Ligue du Libre 
Echange,”’ M. Ives Guyot, President, was founded in 1911, 
with the following programme: 

To prevent any increase in established duties and any unjust in- 
terpretation of existing statutes which would render their burden heavier; 
to obtain the negotiation of treaties for long periods so as to prevent tariff 
war among the nations, and to insure stability of industry and commerce, 
and to make sure that these treaties should forbid any increase, while 
permitting decrease in tariff rates. 


A Manifesto of the league, which has recently been re- 
ceived, thus propounds and answers the question: “Has 
the war invalidated the position taken by the league at its 
foundation ?: ” 


The Entente Allies have threatened to defend themselves against 
“dumping” by establishing regulations for a long period, prohibitory to 
the commerce of the enemy nations. Observe that the catastrophe of 
1914 was the condemnation of the aggressive protection of the German 
empire. Nevertheless, those groups among the Entente Allies, who are 
embittered against the Germans, their ideals and their acts, propose to 
copy them and by singular logic would establish as an infallible panacea 
the system from which they have claimed to free the world. The true 
lesson is entirely different. If the war has created new national senti- 
ments among the people who have been attacked, it should lead to a 
fusion of these sentiments and interests—in an unforeseen international 
solidarity. 

Our conclusions are: Free trade is a necessity as much for the enemy 
as for our allies; to impose free trade on the enemy is the most effectual 
means to prevent “dumping.” We shall demand a war indemnity from 
Germany and Austria-Hungary. The payment will be so much less dif- 
ficult as the increase of their exportations becomes greater. The only 
way for the Entente Allies to suppress those antagonisms and economic 
rivalries among themselves, which the Germans and Austria-Hungarians 
are sure to endeavor to stir up in order to weaken their power, is to 
repudiate their protection theories in favor of absolute, established free 
trade. 


In the United States we shall have a strong support for 
the opening door in spite of the short-sighted efforts of those 
who look for relief from the burden of national debt to in- 
direct taxation, and run to the tariff as the easy and natural 
remedy. All peace organizations will surely revert to the 
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principles of the great English exponents of reform. What 
Cobden wrote in 1822 is just as true today: “ Peace So- 
cieties, however laudable, can never be successful so long as 
the nations maintain their present policy of isolation. Free 
trade, by perfecting the intercourse and securing the de- 
pendence of countries one upon another, must inevitably 
snatch the power from Governments to plunge their people 
into war." 

There is much hope from the counsels of our Tariff Com- 
mission since its chairman, Prof. Taussig, reiterated these 
sentiments (written a few years ago), just before his ac- 
ceptance of that appointment: 


The fundamental principle of free trade has been little shaken by all 

the discussion and all the untoward events of the past half-century. 
The essence of the doctrine of free trade is that prima facie international 
trade brings a gain, and that restrictions on it presumably bring a loss. 
Departures from this principle, though by no means impossible of jus- 
tification, need to prove their case; and if made in view of the pressure 
of opposing principles, they are matter for regret. In this sense, the 
doctrine of free trade, however widely rejected in the world of politics, 
holds its own in the sphere of intellect. 

Beside the expression of a really progressive spirit by the Tariff 
Commission in general, may it not be hoped that a return will be coun- 
selled to the principles declared in the preliminaries of the Treaty of 
Peace with Spain wherein it was asserted that “ we retained the Philip- 
pines as a guarantee for the maintenance of the Open Door to interna- 
tional commerce in the Far East, while we afterwards proceeded to close 
the door to the trade of other nations with the Philippines ”? 


The great historical lesson of the war if righteously ended 
may be this: The full time had come when, the world being 
partitioned off, it was necessary for a co-ordination of power, 
a law and principle of control. Germany, recognizing the 
ideal but possessed with conceit and ambition, attempted to 
seize this control, believing itself the divinely appointed world 
administrator of Kultur. In her failure, sooner or later, she 
must be brought to recognize that the end to be attained 
was to be reached through no such seizure but by the inter- 
national agreement of all countries, democratically repre- 
senting their people. No pseudo Phoebus can drive the 
mighty chariot. 

Not only can we look to the appeasement of the troubles 
among what we call the civilized races,—the white men,—by 
free exchanges, but the dark-skinned, the yellow, and the 





1The Life of Richard Cobden, John Morley. 
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black, now under “ tutelage ”’, will be knit to us in a manner 
to minimize the difficulties which are predicted by pessimists 
to be the gravest yet experienced by humanity. Confinement 
to the “ over-lord ” by tariff conditions creates relations which 
are an ever active irritant. Colonies are either dissatisfied 
with restrictive discriminations or are led to claim conces- 
sions which involve apparent losses to the mother country. 
Within the year, England has faced the protest of Lancashire 
by favoring the cotton manufacturers of India, supposed to 
be making large profits already under an excise duty, 
through the imposition of additional duties without the coun- 
tervailing excise. 

With all due respect and sympathy for the motives of 
many of their authors, there is some world weariness of the 
manifold schemes propounded by the professional and 
amateur publicists with which the press and the platform are 
flooded. Very interesting in practical suggestion and me- 
chanical detail are some of these. But as they are of the 
nature of patchwork, with limitations of expediency and of 
shortness of view, is there not an opportunity for a larger 
idealism? The American, idealist of idealists, the entrance 
of whose country into the war will give him a weighty share 
in the counsels for the “healing of the nations”, may go 
deeper and higher than any of these, and present a fuller 
remedy for the evil conditions which have deluged the earth 
with blood. As the worst of these was caused by national 
greed and ambition, so our attitude,—unique among all the 
Powers, of absolute sacrifice and unselfishness, will give us 
indeed the potent voice. Rough-hewn as the path may have 
been by wicked hands, can we not humbly hope to be made 
instrumental by the Divinity that shapes our ends, to help 
the brotherhood of man attain, by regulated progress, the 
great ends of exchange of thought, discovery, persons, and 
goods—to perfect freedom? ) 

Ervine WinsLow. 








FLAUBERT: A REVALUATION 


BY WILLARD HUNTINGTON WRIGHT 





THE superstition that Flaubert is a transcendent genius 
has taken so powerful a hold upon the modern critical mind 
that for one to question his supremacy is to meet with a 
kind of contemptuous intellectual ostracism. Nevertheless, 
I intend to dissent from this current valuation: not only 
shall I question Flaubert’s right to the exalted place ac- 
corded him; but I shall carry my heterodoxy so far as to 
deny him the right to hold a position even in the front rank 
of the great modern literary artists. My singularity of 
opinion is due to the fact that the esthetic standard I adhere 
to is at variance with the conventional one; for, while I am 
able to agree with those who acclaim Flaubert a master of 
rhythmic and tonal expression, I still hold that style, no 
matter how perfect, is not of chief artistic significance— 
that, in fact, it is only of secondary importance when com- 
pared with the internal architecture of art. This poised 
inner structure is a quality I fail to find in any of Flaubert’s 
work; and, without it, I do not believe there can be the 
highest creation, however blinding the beauty of investiture. 

Let us first set down a few known facts concerning 
Flaubert’s manner of writing, and then consider them in 
relation to that unique vision of form and method and me- 
dium which every truly great artist possessed. We know 
that he wrote very little. Four-novels (one unfinished), a 
play and three short stories represent practically his entire 
production. He was, then, a notoriously unprolific writer, 
although it is well known that his labors were prodigious. 
He worked constantly and with intense concentration 
throughout his whole life: his exertions were of longer dura- 
tion even than Balzac’s. During these years of assiduous 
toil he concerned himself mainly with the perfection of de- 
tails. He accumulated innumerable notes. We are told 
that he would read a hundred volumes for one page of facts. 
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It would take him many weeks to prepare himself for the 
description of one scene. He would write ten times the 
actual material needed, and then spend months on a scru- — 
pulous process of elimination. He made trips to the Orient — 
in order to acquaint himself with an environment he wished 
to reproduce. His stupendous researches into historical and 
ethnological data required years of application; and his 
La Tentation de Saint-Antoine was a slow growth through 
two decades. Moreover, these preparatory labors supplied 
him only with the framework of his story. He was equally 
meticulous in his fabrication of the book’s verbal garb. 
Each sentence was constructed with the precision and care 
of a lapidary cutting a precious stone. He changed words, 
remoulded phrases, added and subtracted syllables, rear- 
ranged punctuation, balanced paragraphs: every section of 
his. writings passed through numberless redactions. He 
worked for days on a single cadence; and every part was 
then related to the rhythm of the whole. No detail of style 
was so minute as to escape his consideration. 

In view of these facts it is not difficult to determine the 
character of Flaubert’s esthetic. It was the clothes, rather 
than the body, of art which attracted him. The conception 
of his books—namely, the thematic structure which reveals 
the profundity of an artist’s vision—was founded on a 
rigid externalism. Not only was it inspired by purely mate- 
rial observation, but its form was in large measure pre- 
determined. It did not evolve naturally after certain forces 
had been set in motion. In brief, the content was not self- 
generating. Such organization as his books possessed was 
the result, first, of a single viewpoint toward which all the 
lines and volumes of the story were made to converge, and, 
secondly, of the verbal mould in which the document was 
cast. There was an order in his best works, but it was not 
organic. It was the order which follows a co-ordinating of 
data—that is, it was analytic, not synthetic. 

That there was a preconception of documentary devel- 
opment is proved by the manner in which his themes took 
birth. We have recently learned that Madame Bovary was 
not an original story, but that both characters and incidents, 
with few variations, were adopted from life. Flaubert 
merely played the historian to actuality. Necessarily, 
therefore, he worked from the result back to the cause. It 
was the fact, and not the principle, with which he dealt. 
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Also, in Salammbé and La Tentation de Saint-Antoine he 
attacked his problem by way of document. He built both 
stories on data he had unearthed in historical records. And, 
in L’Education Sentimentale, he sought only to reconstruct 
a certain political period. 

It is broadly true, in reference to literary form, that the 
longer the period of incubation the less likelihood there is 
that the issue will be internally organized. The expansion 
of an idea from an abstract nucleus to a final concrete flow- 
ering is always a single and sustained process. The artist 
is merely the matrix in which the evolution takes place; and 
his style is the medium through which the new life is ex- 
pressed. Form then becomes an inevitable result of the 
story’s substance, and is dependent on the vigor and the 
quality of the conception. As the story grows, so must the 
form grow: the two are inseparable, the one being merely 
the symbol of the other. When the idea is more powerful 
than the writer’s ability to project it into words, the result 
is uneven and labored. And when craftsmanship is the 
artist’s preoccupation, taking precedence over the idea, the 
inner form loses its cohesive vitality and individual char- 
acter, and becomes merely the means to outward beauty. 
This explains why the pre-eminent composers in all the arts 
—Beethoven, Brahms, Michelangelo, Rubens, Shakespeare, 
Balzac—are never the subtlest technical stylists; and it also 
explains why, without exception, they are prolific. Long 
and painful parturition is always vitiating; and the master- 
pieces of complete and satisfying form are brought forth 
during the sustained. intensity of an idea’s germination. 
Only at the expense of breaking or retarding the under- 
movement of an zxsthetic conception may a creator halt the 
evolution of internal form for the purpose of elaborate and 
meticulous external embellishment. Indeed, such a method 
is possible only when the form has been statically predeter- 
mined; for an artist’s creative impetuosity is inhibitory to 
long and protracted articulation. 

In Flaubert’s literary methods, as well as in the scarcity 
of his finished works, he exhibited a marked dissimilarity to 
all the supreme creators of the world. And when we ana- 
lyze his methods we find that his esthetic ideal also differed 
from that of other great artists. His primary concern was 
with external harmony; he strove almost exclusively for 
perfection in matiére. Surface rhythm, and not profound 
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rhythmic movement, was the goal toward which he struggled 
for thirty years. Whereas the incontestably commanding 
figures in art made their style a means of expressing an 
inner form of document, Flaubert used the aspects of docu- 
ment as a means for creating style. In this he was eminently 
successful, for not only was he willing to sacrifice every- 
thing to this end, but he possessed a faultless auricular sen- 
sitivity and an unerring instinct for pleasing color and tone. 
Furthermore, he was able to remove all trace of effort from 
his work and to give it an air of spontaneous serenity. 

The same criterion which has condemned Balzac for 
writing inartistically has exalted Flaubert for his dictional 
polish. This criterion is essentially feminine and fails to 
take into consideration the organizational, or masculine, 
element of art. But if we are to arrive at a comprehensive 
understanding of zsthetic creation we must base our judg- 
ments on both the feminine and the masculine constituents. 
We must seek for those abstract formal factors which are 
expressed in physical phenomena, for the two constitute a 
perfect unity of purpose. In music their relationship is 
more easily perceived, because the medium of sound is un- 
able to convey a purely ethical or narrative idea. In litera- 
ture, however, the document is so obtrusive that the abstract 
principles of composition are obscured. 

As a result of this fact we have come to judge books by 
their transcriptive content and by their technical manner- 
isms. We cannot, for instance, regard document in litera- 
ture as we regard sound in music—namely, as the volumnear 
medium through which abstract form is set forth. If the 
narrative substance of Flaubert were looked upon in the 
same light as are the notes in a Beethoven symphony, it 
would be seen that Madame Bovary falls far short of the 
highest zsthetic standard. But the book is approached lit- 
erally and from without, and its beauty of integument 
catches and holds us on the hither side of its interior imper- 
fections. 

Style should be merely the glass through which we can 
see the glories which reside underneath; but with Flaubert 
the style is like a beautiful stained window which shuts out 
our view of what is beyond. The stylistic standard by which 
he is commonly judged is, in the very nature of three- 
dimensional art, superficial. It is founded on idealistic and, 
to a great extent, theoretical considerations. There is an 
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undeniable pleasure to be obtained from the precision of 
visual proportions, from the interplay of various and varied 
colors, from the flowing harmony and sequence of lines, 
from delicately balanced chiaroscura, and from the subtle- 
ties of tonal gradations. But all these sources of delight 
are possible in two dimensions, as is exemplified in Japanese 
paintings and in the melodies of Schumann. Poise and 
movement in the deeper sense—that is to say, the qualities 
which imply living realities—are possible only in objects 
which orientate in depth at the same time that they are mov- 
ing on a given surface. And it is in proportion to an artist’s 
ability to state life in all its dimensions, to reveal the under- 
currents as well as the ripples, and to reproduce the subter- 
ranean order of forces as well as the external proportions, 
that he is great in the permanent esthetic sense. 

In order to test the internal vitality of an artist and 
to gauge his power as a creator of universal scope, we must 
break through his surface and sound the depths. There, 
and there only, can we find the accurate measure of his 
genius. Flaubert especially should be put to this test, for, 
while with men like Beethoven and Rubens the style and 
form are perfectly welded and insusceptible of dissociation, 
Flaubert conceived his form first and then expressed it 
through a carefully constructed style. 

It is not always easy to penetrate a writer’s textural 
surface; but in the English translation of Madame Bovary 
we are able to determine Flaubert’s form apart from the 
verbal music of his diction. There has been a very general 
condemnation of translations on the ground that they are 
detrimental to a just appreciation of an author’s work. But 
in this contention there is not a little pedantry. The power 
of a truly significant writer is capable of making itself felt 
even if the verbal medium is not his own. Only in cases 
where appreciation depends on surface niceties, as in poetry 
or subtly melodious and representative prose, is adequate 
translation rendered impossible. When the merit of a lit- 
erary work of art exists in its organic symmetry, little or 
nothing is lost by restatement in a foreign language; for the 
poise is preserved, and the structural proportions remain 
intact. Balzac, even in a poor translation, possesses tre- 
mendous force; and the same is true, to a large extent, of 
Goethe. Shakespeare in French and German retains his 
place in the forefront of literary creators; and the greatness 
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of Cervantes has for generations lived in the French and 
English versions. ‘The integument, and not the inward sub- 
stance, suffers by translation. Therefore when we examine 
Madame Bovary in English we are merely putting Flau- 
bert’s art to the same test that the art of practically every 
great writer has withstood. 

The admitted fact that Flaubert loses more in transla- 
tion than does almost any other prose writer, at once reveals 
the superficiality of his talents. Madame Bovary, stripped 
of its exquisite garb, is no more than a keenly analytic and 
wholly external account of a woman’s disintegration under 
the corrosion of mediocrity. Flaubert places his characters 
under the microscope, observes every movement and change 
in their natures, and sets down each detail of their trans- 
mutation. We see them gradually taking shape as touch 
after touch is added; and in the end, when the picture is 
complete, we have a series of comprehensive and convincing 
portraits. But what we do not have is a complete vision of 
life brought to a small focus. We are not given a glimpse 
of the creative laws of nature. The mechanism of the hu- 
man drama has not been revealed to us. We are affected 
because we have seen and felt a segment of life. We are not 
exalted because of having recognized and experienced the 
universal significance of life. 

Herein Flaubert falls short of greatness. His creative 
method was not such as permitted the characters themselves 
to develop from within, as do the characters in Balzac. He 
did not set in action certain forces whose currents and cross- 
currents moulded and threw into relief the figures of his 
narrative. He traced back, from the person himself, the 
history of those currents, and showed the consecutive steps 
by which each character evolved. Flaubert revealed char- 
acter: he did not create it. Emma Bovary, Homais, 
Salammbé, Frédéric, Antony—each one is particularized, 
consistent, and, in the personal sense, living. But none of 
them is universalized—that is, made genetically representa- 
tive of all humanity. The difference, for instance, between 
Balzac’s method of characterization and that of Flaubert 
is the difference between philosophy and reportorialism. In 
Balzac the whole is embodied in every part: in Flaubert the 
whole is visible only when every part has been laid in. In 
brief, Balzac was a subjective creator; Flaubert, an ob- 
jective builder. 
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Flaubert, because he ushered in a new literary cycle— 
namely, that of naturalism,—has received the overvaluation 
which attaches to all pioneers; but we must not let his im- 
portance as an innovator blind us to his shortcomings as an 
artist. The very epoch he set in motion was trivially experi- 
mental. From Flaubert to Zola, only the obvious facts of 
nature were put to fictional use. Actions were substituted 
for ideas. Imagination in the constructive sense was with- 
out influence. The creative architect became the carpenter. 
This method of recording nature—as opposed to that of 
Shakespeare, Goethe and Balzac—is at once limited and 
self-limiting. It gives us a keen sense of actuality, pro- 
vided it conforms to its own narrow logic, but it does not 
cause us to experience an emotion of the actual. Further- 
more, it holds the artist to a restricted formula, the slightest 
digression from which results in a collapse of the entire 
structure. Its logic, being founded on the usual and hab- 
itual, must adhere to what is characteristic in life; for only 
the profound logic of causative forces makes the conven- 
tionally unexpected acceptable. ‘That is why coincidence 
and melodrama in Balzac, for instance, are regarded as nat- 
ural, whereas the same unanticipated happenings would seem 
false in an objective work of art. In the suicide of Emma 
Bovary we have an example of an episode which, though 
highly possible in a course of events similar to those of the 
story, is not rendered convincing. The logic of the book’s 
development is too rigid and superficial to admit of such an 
exceptional act. 

It is not to be implied that Flaubert was obviously false 
to reality. On the contrary he displays no inconsiderable 
amount of inventive perspicacity in his disposition of 
Emme. He makes her death eminently plausible. But if 
a book is to meet the highest standard of art, every episode 
must he not only plausible but convincing to the point of 
seeruing inevitable; and, judged by this standard, the suicide 
is false. Flaubert himself eyidently realized the fact, for in 
L’Education Sentimentale he eliminated all sudden catas- 
trophes and adhered to the slow process of disintegration— 
a procedure which was echoed in Lilly Czepanak’s fate in 
Sudermann’s Das Hohe Lied. Because of this external 
logic L’Education Sentimentale must be given higher 
zsthetic rank than Madame Bovary. But with all its con- 
sistent accuracy, the book is episodic; and though many of 
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the pictures, regarded separately, are powerful and bril- 
liant, taken collectively they are without that homogeneity 
which distinguishes an interdependent presentation of life 
from a mere record of reality. 

Salammbé, Flaubert’s second novel, exposes, perhaps 
better than any other book we possess, the limited possibili- 
ties of the naturalistic inspiration. The poverty of imper- 
sonal and dispassionate objectivity, as applied to esthetic 
means, is here revealed in striking fashion. Not that 
Salammbé is an inferior work of its kind. On the contrary, 
it has many fine qualities—color, warmth, fascination, vivid- 
ness, and a dazzling surface beauty. But the one quality 
upon which the dominant theory of naturalism is built— 
namely, convincingness—is conspicuously absent. The 
methods employed in this work are identical with those used 
in Madame Bovary; but the latter novel deals with modern 
and more or less familiar material, whereas in Salammbo 
the material is historical and unfamiliar. We have here an 
atmosphere of barbaric and mystic romanticism wherein life - 
and thought are viewed from an angle quite different from 
ours of to-day. A great artist can resuscitate the past for 
us and make it living because he is primarily concerned with 
causes. But the art of Flaubert, and of all the members 
of his school, being analytic and dealing wholly with effects, 
was capable of reproducing only the externals of antiquity. 
We can admire Flaubert’s ingenuity in thus restoring the 
past, and we can accept his characters as being faithfully 
representative of their time and place; but we cannot re-live 
that past, nor can we re-experience the struggles and emo- 
tions through which the characters are supposed to pass. 
In Madame Bovary we are temperamentally in touch with 
the conditions, and consequently can react to them. We 
are interested in Emma, but not in Salammbé. The one is 
relative to us, the other foreign. Austhetically Salammbé 
was a failure; and so was Madame Bovary. But it was the 
failure of an entire creative system. In Salammbé the fail- 
ure was more conspicuous merely because of the unfamiliar 
substance. 

La Tentation de Saint-Antoine is even a less colorful 
reconstruction of history than Salammbé. It is deficient in 
Flaubert’s usual lyricism, and its-record of material is not 
seldom tiring. It is so highly intellectualized that its very 
naturalism is made difficult of access. The shortcomings 
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of the book will at once become evident when we compare 
it with Faust. The one is a specific account of a theme; in 
the other, the theme is the symbol of eternal values. Flau- 
bert’s superficiality is again revealed if we place L’Educa- 
tion Sentimentale beside Wilhelm Meister. Nor did his 
superficiality ever desert-him. Georg Brandes has charac- 
terized Bouvard et Pécuchet — unfinished at Flaubert’s 
death—as “little less than a wearisome series of abstracts 
from a couple of dozen different scientific discoveries and 
technical methods.” This criticism, however, should startle 
no one, for it describes the logical end of Flaubert’s pro- 
cedure; and it could be applied with more or less justice to 
all the naturalistic novels which followed in his train. 
Flaubert once wrote: “Should you progress so far 
. that nothing, not even your own existence, seems to 
you to have any other purpose than to serve as an object 
for description . . . then come boldly forth and give 
books to the world.” In these words we have an acute criti- 
cism of Flaubert’s own writings. For him the world existed 
as a model to be faithfully copied, and the reason that his 
books do not strike us immediately as purely stenographic 
is that he threw over them a golden and scintillant web of 
style. His art was therefore to a large extent spurious. In 
his implacable and unceasing pursuit of the simulacra, he 
ignored the meaning of life, which is its plastic content. 
And because no number of accurate trivialities can create 
an esthetic unity unless they are related to the causes which 
produced them, he failed in the highest requirements of 


his art. 


WILLARD HunNTINGTON WRIGHT. 











BEFORE THE STORM 


Tue LEGEND oF PETER RuGG 
(Polyphonic Prose) 
BY AMY LOWELL 


I. 


Over the hill snakes the dusty road, creeping up, and 
up, in a smother of sandy gravel, heaving the load of itself 
up against the horizon; a couple of yards of level, then a 
leap down between powdered barberry bushes; a narrow 
white line shot like a bolt between bushes and stone walls. 
It is appallingly still. Not a rustle of the white barberry 
leaves, not a single moving stalk of Queen Anne’s lace in the 
field over the wall. The sunshine lies like a flat, hot weight 
on the hill, a moment ago there were locusts grating in the 
branches, but not now. ‘The ground is still, and hot to touch; 
the trees are still, with a hushing of innumerable leaves; the 
sky is still; but in the South-west great thunder-heads push 
up behind the mountain. A hushing of leaves, and a push- 
ing of big, white clouds, up—up—puffling into wide silver 
balloons, gathering back into pigeon-grey pleats, up—up— 
into the hot, yellow sky. 


There is a shade over the sun, it is fading from yellow to 
white, from white to grey. Away down the hill is a tight, 
narrow wedge of wind, it cuts sharply over a field of barley; 
it is edged, and hard, and single. Another wind-wedge, 
with looser, vaguer edges. A mist swirls over the shoulder 
of Black Top, thickens, clouds the mountain. 

A barberry leaf jerks, and settles; two barberry leaves 
quirk themselves upright, and fall back; from over the hill 
there is a quick skirling of crisp leaves—nearer. The trees 
begin to whisper, and the snaky road hurls its dust into the 
air, and plunges down hill into the blue-black wind. All the 
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leaves are blowing now, shivering, pulling, throwing them- 
selves frantically hither and thither; they are not green any 
more, but blue and purple, and they play over the rolling 
thunder like flutes and mandolins over double basses. 


Something races along the road. Sharp whip-cracks 
staccato upon the double basses and flutes. Who lashes a 
poor brute up a hill like that? On the two-yard level, some- 
thing passes in a smear of yellow wheels and bright steel 
shoes. Who goes there? “ Boston! Boston! . . .” But 
the stones of the down grade are already clattering and roll- 
ing as the horse goes over them. A spatter of rain slaps the 
barberry leaves; patter—patter—rain, and a grieving, tear- 
ing wind. A flare of lightning! There is no one on the road. 
A long peal of thunder, and then beating rain. 


II 
“ Lucindy-Ann, you run upstairs this minit, and shut 


them guest-room winders, ther’s a awful storm a-comin’.” 
Lucindy-Ann tears up the narrow stair, but pauses at 
the guest-room window to see the black water of the bay 
wrinkle and flow, and all the fishing-boats scud to their moor- 
ings. A flicker of lightning quicksilvers the window-panes. 


A crash of thunder sets them clapping in their frames. 


“Somebody’s caught,” giggles Lucindy-Ann. “ Well, 
ef that ain’t a queer team! ” 

Along the shore road comes a high carriage with yellow 
wheels. It comes so fast it reels from side to side, swaying 
in a dreadful way. Standing up in it, lashing the white 
horse, is a man in a long laced coat and cocked hat. “ Did 
you ever see a figure of fun to beat that?” Lucindy-Ann 
- leans from the window, and the lightning spots her out 
against the black room behind, like a painted saint on a dark 
altar. Lucindy-Ann does not falter. There is a child beside 
the man, clinging and shaking. The horse is making for the 
house. 

“You come right in,” shouts Lucindy-Ann. “ Drive 
around to the kitchen-door,” but before she can say more, the 
man has pulled his sweating horse up under the window. 

“Which is the way to Boston?” he calls. And his voice 
quavers, and quivers, and falls. A clap of thunder, the child 
shrieks, the old apple-tree by the window creaks. The man 
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looks up, and his clothes are torn—worn, draggled, caked 
with mud. His face is white, and his eyes a-stare, the light- 
ning strikes him out to a glare; he, and the child, and the 
yellow-wheeled chaise, against a background of blue-black 
haze. The waves slap on the sandy shore, the apple-tree 
taps on the entry door. “Which way to Boston?” the 
cracked voice wails. “ Boston—Boston . . .” the echo 
trails away through tossing trees. In the bay, the fishing- 
boats heel to the breeze. 


A roll of thunder jags and cracks over the house-roof. 
Raindrops—clashing on a row of milk-pans set out to air. 


“ Boston, Sir, why you must be mad, you’re twelve miles 
from Providence, and headed fair that way.” A sharp whip- 
cut, a snorting horse, a scrape and whir of the yellow wheels, 
round spins the chaise, and dashes for the gate. 

“ An’ ef he ain’t took the wrong turn agin!” gasps Lu- 
cindy-Ann, as she draws her head in. The milk-cans rattle, 
as the thunder bursts and tears out of the sky. Away down 
the road comes the clicking clatter of fast wheels, lessening 
the distance to Providence. 


“TI don’t s’pose it matters,” says Lucindy-Ann, but she 
scuttles down the stairway as fast as she can. 


Ill 


The sky is lowering and black, a strange blue-blackness 
which makes red houses pink and green leaves purple. Over 
the blowing purple trees, the sky is an iron-blue, split with 
forks of straw-yellow. The thunder breaks out of the sky 
with a crash, and rumbles away in a long, hoarse drag of 
sound. The river is the blue of Concord grapes, with steel 
points and oblongs, down the bridge; up stream, it is pale 
and even, a solid line of unpolished zinc. 


Tlop-—Tlop—Tlop—Tlop! Beyond the willows, the 
road bends; someone is coming down it at a tremendous 
speed. Indeed he is in a hurry, this someone. You can 
hear him lashing his horse. A flashing up of willows and 
road on a lightning jab. A high yellow-wheeled gig or 
chair, fashion of a century ago. A man in a cocked hat, a 
child in a snood! What the devil gets into the blood when 
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thunder is rumbling? Have a care, man, that horse is stum- 
bling. Down on his knees, by Gravy! No, up again. Bear 
him on the rein. Hi! Do you hear? A queer swirling 
and sighing in the air. The crying of a desolate child. A 
quivering flare of lightning sparkling in the whirling spokes 
of turning wheels. Tlop! Tlop! on the wooden planks of 
the bridge. No thanks to you you're not over the edge. 
Lord, what a curve! He went round on one wheel. Do 
you hear anything? No, feel rather. Drifting over the 
grape-blue river, seeping threugh the willow-trees’ quiver, 
is a faint, hoarse calling of “ Boston—Boston—Will no one 
show me the way to Boston?” “ Poor devil, he can’t have 
left it above an hour.” Listen to the bridge drumming to 
the shower. And the water all peppered with little white 
rounds, it’s funny how a storm plays the mischief with 
sounds. Sights, too, sometimes. Cocked hat, indeed! I 
must have been dreaming. 


IV 


Guinea-gold the State House dome, standing out 
against a wall of indigo cloud. Boldly thrust out in high 
relief, with its white facade and its wide, terraced espla- 
nade. It spurns the Common at its feet, treading on it as 
on a mat, cooling itselt with the air from its fanning trees. 
Guinea-gold lightning glitters through the indigo-blue 
cloud, a loud muffled booming of thunder, then the rain, 
pin-pointing down on the stretched silk of umbrellas, clip- 
ping like hard white beans on glass awnings, double-stream- 
ing over the two edges of sidewalk clocks. Electric car 
gongs knock sharp warnings into the slipping crowd. A 
policeman humps himself into his rubber coat and springs 
to catch the head of a careering horse. 

“Stop beatin’ him, ye Fool. Didn’t ye see me raised 
hand? Whoa! Stand still, ye beast. You advertisin’ fellers 
think the least ye do is to own the city. I’ve a mind to run 
ye in. Fool-bumpin’ along like that. What you pushin’ . 
anyway, breakfast food or automobiles? He was a clever 
guy rigged ye out, but I guess ye’re about due for a new 
set of glad rags, judgin’ by them ye got on. Here, Kiddie, 
don’t cry, ye’ll soon be home now, snug and dry. Listen 
to that thunder. Some storm! No wonder ye’re scared; 
it’s fierce. What’s that? Mrs. Peter Rugg? Middle 
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Street? See here, I ain’t a direct’ry, ye’d better inquire at 
the post-office. Tell your breakfast food to put its name on 
ye next time.” : 


There is a hissing of sparks as the steel shoes strike the 
wet asphalt. A clattering of iron tires on the metal road- 
way, drowned by a thunder peal. Wires and wires of linked 
rain, hatching over the disappearing yellow wheels. 

The policeman rubs a wet, red ear. “That’s a queer 
thing,” he mutters, “very queer. I thought he asked me 
the way to Boston, just as he was drivin’ off.” 


V 


The yellow-wheeled chaise with the cocked-hatted man 
takes all of New England into its span. Logging-men 
drifting down the Kennebec on floating rafts see a moving 
speck of sulphur dust along the bank, an old-fashioned gig, 
drawn by a lank white horse, driving furiously before the 
storm. A moment later a thunder bolt gashes across the 
sky, they can feel the raft jolt. Then the river swirls into 
lumpy waves and the logging men jump to their poles and 
staves. 

A motor car, struggling up Jacob’s Ladder on the way 
to Lenox in the teeth of a thunder-shower, sees glower- 
ing ahead on the downstretch a wretched one-horse rig, 
which, in the uncertain light, seems as big as a locomotive. 
The driver switches on his klaxon and takes the down- 
slope. But he might be a loping broncho, for all the gain 
he makes on the one-horse team. His klaxon screeches and 
echoes among the hills. Is it a dream that over its din, a 
thin voice reaches his ear? “ Boston—Boston . . .” he 
seems to hear. “I left Menotomy a long time ago. Oh, 
when shall I get to Boston! ” 


Gloucester fishermen, moored to a wharf, hear a wheezy, 
coughing voice calling, pleading, in the middle of the night. 
It is a crazy wight in a two-wheeled buggy of a pattern 
long gone by, driving a great white horse with a savage eye. 
The horse stamps on the thin boards of the wharf and 
champs his bit. There’s a slip of a girl too, who does noth- 
ing but cry. Rigging slaps and spars creak, for a gale is 
rising and the stars are hidden. The fishermen hear again 
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the wail, “ Tell me how to get to Boston.” ‘“ Well, not that 
way, idiot, you’re going straight into the Atlantic Ocean.” 
There is a terrible commotion on the wharf, the horse almost 
beats it through with his hoofs. Then, in the white gleam 
of a lightning spear, the chaise is seen rocking, shaking, 
making for the road above and turning toward Ipswich. 


Through narrow wood-tracks where hermit-thrushes 
pair, staggers the yellow one-horse chair, just ahead of a 
lightning flare. Along elm-shaded streets of little towns, 
the high wheels roll, and leaves blow down on the man’s 
cocked hat and the little girl’s snood, and a moment later 
comes a flood of bright, white rain, and thunder so loud it 
stops the blood. 


From Kittery Point down to Cape Cod, trundle the 
high turning wheels; they rattle at the Canadian line; they 
shine in the last saffron glitter of an extinguishing sun by 
the ferry over Lake Champlain; they are seen again as the 
moon dips into an inky cloud passing the Stadium in East 
Cambridge, the driver bowed over the dasher and plying his 
whip; they flash beside graveyards, and thunder lashes the 
graveyard trees. Always the chaise flees before the ap- 
proaching storm. And always, down the breeze, blowing 
backwards through the bending trees, comes the despairing 
wail— Boston!—For the love of God, put me on the road 
to Boston!” Then the gale grows louder, lightning spurts 
and dazzles, and steel-white rain falls heavily out of the sky. 
A great clap of thunder, and purple-black darkness blind- 
ing the earth. Amy LoweEtL. 











THREE POEMS 


BY WINIFRED WELLES 





HAIL AND FAREWELL 


With tears and a faithful heart and brave mirth 
Once on a time you watched to welcome me. 
Waiting and weariness and agony 

Until the last were what you thought me worth. 
Oh wearier than the months that wait for birth 
Are those that wait for death—How shall I be 
Still while you are so still? How shall I see 
Unbrokenhearted your slow steps from earth? 


And so the white watchers gather and hark 
For the soul’s approach, the heralding horn, 
And so they strain and listen for the tread 
Of the free soul retreating down the dark— 
Mothers, who wait for children to be born, 
Children, who wait for mothers to be dead. 

















MOONFLOWER 


I can not be a banner gold and gay, 

A windy glory or a gleaming flight. 

I can not lift my face into sunlight, 

While some are triumphing I only pray. 

I am the one who hides her heart by day, 
Who does not dare to rise and blossom white 
Until the lovely moments before night, 

The interval of lavender and grey. 

Then love me delicately as the rain 

Fingers the leaves—hold me as if asleep— 
Remember that I am perishable, 

Lest in the marvel and the swift, sweet pain 
Of your hands and your mouth my heart should leap 
And break, finding the world too beautiful. 


THRENODY 


I never have known anyone so proud, 

So fierce for faith, so strong for nobleness. 

I never heard you whine nor cry distress, 

Nor saw you kneel nor knew your bright head bowed. 
Dreams, Love and Laughter were a swift, white crowd 
Of wings flashed upward from your loveliness— 

You carried Truth, wore Honor as a dress, 

And wound yourself in Beauty like a cloud. 


Surely this is not you who lies so low, 
Smitten as others, yielding as they must 
With abject hands and smooth, submissive head— 
All fire and glory crumpled by one blow, 
Bewildered and beaten and brought to dust, 
This is not you, oh pitiful and dead! 
WINIFRED WELLES. 








THE BOOK OF THE MONTH 
AN IRISHMAN’S LETTERS* 


BY LAWRENCE GILMAN 





THE mortality of great talk is sufficiently tragical, no 
doubt; but it is less tragical than the mortality of great 
acting, that most shamelessly wasteful endeavor of the 
Muses, because— the talker sometimes writes letters. That 
does not, to be sure, produce a full equivalent: the shining 
legend of Meredith’s talk is not banished or eclipsed by the 
two copious volumes of his correspondence—any more than 
the ’cello-playing of Pablo Casals or the celestial sentimental- 
ities of Mr. Paderewski are compensatingly rendered by cer- 
tain excellent mechanical preservatives. It is but a drab satis- 
faction that we get from Meredith’s Letters after we have 
heard the reports of those who once were listeners in that 
unique court of the spirit at Box Hill. Nor is it easy to 
be wholly content with the full and often astonishingly per- 
suasive records of Oscar Wilde’s talk that Mr. Frank 
Harris so devotedly and skilfully gives us in his engrossing 
Life of that bright, bedraggled figure. A master of talk 
needs an audience—even if it be a cowed and stupidly daz- 
zled audience—as necessitously as a pianist or a singer. The 
person to whom a great talker writes a letter provides no 
equivalent stimulus—it is the difference between making love 
in the presence of the beloved and making love over a tele- 
phone: it can be done, but the effect is imperfectly rewarding. 
And so we would gladly never have read the wonderful 
things that are set down in the Meredith Letters about the 
exigencies of the heart and the mind, if, in exchange, we 
might have been, for an hour, one of those enchanted listeners 
at Box Hill. 


1 Passages from the Letters of John Butler Yeats, Selected by Ezra Pound. 
Churchtown, Dundrum, Ireland: The Cuala Press, 1917. 
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So, too, the fortunate contemporaries of another poet 
and philosopher and wit who is among the remarkable talkers 
of our own time—Mr. John Butler Yeats—will not be 
wholly content with the passages from his letters to his son 
(a poet of another sort) which have recently been put into 
a volume of singular beauty issued by Elizabeth Corbet 
Yeats from the Cuala Press at Churchtown, Dundrum, 
Ireland. These letters were written to W. B. Yeats in the 
course of the last six years, during the residence of the elder 
Yeats in America; and Mr. Ezra Pound has made the selec- 
tion of excerpts, fearing the while, as he says in an Editor’s 
Note, that in making a choice he would “lose the per- 
sonality of the author ”’—that “by snatching at salient 
thoughts ” he would seem to show Mr. Yeats as “ hurried, 
or even sententious.” He seems to have been perturbed by 
a fantastic dread of exhibiting the writer of the letters as a 
dealer in platitudes. If the author of them is shown in these 
pages as a preacher, says Mr. Pound—“ and the vigor of his 
thought might at times warrant this loathsome suspicion ”— 
the fault is in reality the fault of Mr. Pound, he confesses: 
“for in the letters themselves there is only the air of leisure. 
The thought drifts up as easily as a cloud in the heavens, 
and as clear-cut as clouds on bright days.” 

Perhaps, in combating the loathsome suspicion that 
the elder Yeats—portrait-painter, critic, humanist—is a 
“ preacher,” Mr. Pound remembered the saying of Meredith, 
that the born preacher we feel instinctively to be our foe. 
But that is true only of the preacher who is nothing else. 
Great talkers have been preachers plus, either Socratically 
inverted or Shavianly dogmatic. To talk greatly is to 
occupy a pulpit. It is the didactic element in the recorded 
talk of Meredith and Oscar Wilde (spiritually incandescent 
in the one, inexhaustibly amusing in the other) that entangles 
one in its processes. Great talk without a didacticism that 
compels or agreeably infuriates would be a saltless thing— 
an invertebrate thing. In the presence of great talk, the 
measure of agreement is far from being the measure of de- 
light. Of course, the great talker is preacher plus poet, plus 
sage, plus wit, plus humanist. We permit him to think that he 
is teaching us, even though in reality he is merely disengag- 
ing some loveliness or some truth that we already know as 
well as he—but disengaging it with such a conjurer’s gesture 
that it drifts in magical beauty or with a new radiance before 
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our eyes. Try to imagine Meredith’s talk—as we are able 
quite clearly to reconstruct it—without its eloquent dogma- 
tism: without its note of assured esthetic or spiritual rectitude. 
Try to imagine a delicately dubious Oscar Wilde, a Shaw 
persuaded of personal fallibility: the task is insurmountable. 
And so the youthfully venerable Mr. Yeats walks in the 
full light of tradition when—even in this comparatively pallid 
record of his vivid and mesmeric talk—he bends a kindly 
but rebuking gaze upon what seems to him the emptiness 
of our American civilization or the deficiencies of those who 
are neither Irish nor French; when his admonishing finger 
points straight at the delirious vacuity of our national life. 
It is said of a character in Mr. St. John Irvine’s Changing 
Winds that “he was an Irish gentleman, and he had some- 
times been heard to speak affectionately of some person of 
English birth . . . ‘Ah well,’ he would say, ‘we all 
know what the English are like, God help them!’” Mr. 
Yeats has an equally genial regard for the English—a regard 
from which Americans are not so sharply excluded that we 
have need to lament. If it is made known to us that the 
Englishman inherits the results of “the horrid Puritan con- 
spiracy which poisoned life at its sources, making young 
men and young women remember that the love which caused 
them to see each other as angelic beings came from the 
devil,” and so producing the England that we know, “ where 
everyone hates and distrusts his neighbor, and where civiliza- 
tion is organized selfishness ”—if this is revealed to us, so 
is it made plain that America is poetically barren: “No 
American of those I have heard has ever felt the inward and 
innermost essence of poetry, because it is not among the 
American opportunities to live the solitary life.” Yet Mr. 
Yeats appears to have heard of Thoreau—perhaps even to 
have read him, and he seems at least to have heard of Whit- 
man. What would he say, one wonders, if his conceptions 
of American character and capacity were made to expand 
sufficiently to entertain the conviction that a poetic dreamer 
as withdrawn and solitary as William Butler Yeats, as su- 
preme an artist in his own field of spiritual air—MacDowell, 
the poet in tones—was born in this America of an Irishman’s 
vision, where everyone “ frequents the highways and high- 
roads ”: where “it is implicitly and explicitly an offense to 
steal away into by-ways and thickets. ””? Once upon a time 
Mr. Yeats met “a young American poet, handsome, elated 
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by winning some prize or other for a poem ” (Mr. Bliss Car- 
man? Mr. Oliver Herford? surely not Mr. Percy Mackaye!). 
“He said to me, in his arrogant way, that poetry is a by- 
product of life. ‘Why,’ I said, ‘ it is life itself.’ ‘I don’t 
agree with you,’ was all he condescended to reply. This 
young man expressed the American idea.” Evidently he 
was a typical product of that America seen by Mr. Yeats, 
“where there is no intellectual life in anything,” where 
“ everything is movement and a mode of motion”. 

Can it be possible that Mr. Yeats is happy living in such 
a land, among such a people? Occasionally, he says, he 
meets Englishmen here, and finds them “ very peppery and 
explosive or else mild and broken-hearted.” “ They always 
take me to be English,’ observes Mr. Yeats, in complete 
unconsciousness of the ineffable humor of the remark, “ and 
they get very cross when they find out the truth.” Appar- 
ently, neither our poets nor our women have yielded him 
delight. “In true poetry we look for the word, the line, the 
concrete illusion. In spurious poetry, as it is in America, 
we look for the idea and having found it then rest.” As for 
the American Woman—“ I used to compare her to a temple; 
perhaps, however, it is a temple carved out of blanc-mange.” 
No, Mr. Yeats cannot have been happy during his years 
among us. 

Yet how shrewd, how charming, how eloquent, how wise 
in the intuition of a subtle poet and dreamer is the talk of 
this Irish patriarch at its best—a gifted writer himself and 
the father and teacher of a great master of English speech. 
Hear him on the poets: “If he [Shakespeare] had a doc- 
trine, it is that the joyous should be more joyous and the 
sorrowful more sorrowful. He so loved human nature that 
nowhere would he curb it; he does not love his mortal servi- 
tude, and has no part or parcel with these tame poets who 
go about with bowed heads celebrating their submission. 
Have you noticed that Lamb caught something of this fear- 
lessness from his Elizabethan studies? In his note is a certain 
capricious wildness. . . . In Belgium they improve the 
singing of caged birds by putting out their eyes. Coleridge 
and Wordsworth are like those birds; hence their singing 
has a certain pathos, the pathos of the situation. To think 
of Lamb is to see his bright eyes humorous and changeable, 
and a little defiantly vigilant. I see Wordsworth with heavy 
downcast eyelids, and Coleridge with eyes that yearn up- 
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wards, as it were, from some abyss of the lost. Wordsworth 
is a contented slave; Coleridge might have thought with 
Blake and sung the songs of liberty, but his dreadful school- 
master had done his work too efficiently to fail. I would 
make a new classification for poets, separating the wild from 
the tame. . . . To every man is given a soul, in each 
and all of us is a deep well of tenderness, sometimes called 
love, and it is the function of poetry and art to fill that well 
till it is overflowing, tapping all the sources of memory and 
hope and fear and all knowledge and all intellect and all 
pleasure and pain; especially must pain yield its bitter 
savour. . . .” 

This is remarkable talk: this is the speech that is native 
only to those who are “ devout worshippers among the haunts 
of their divinities.” 

LAWRENCE GILMAN. 
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Tue Pan-German Prot Unmaskep. By André Chéradame. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1917. 


M. Chéradame’s book commands the attention which is due to the 
work of a faithful and independent investigator, many of whose con- 
clusions have been proved true by the progress of events. The author 
assiduously studied what he calls the Pan-German plot for twenty-one 
years, and he studied it not in books or official documents, but through 
personal observations made in all the countries concerned. So important 
is it to know the credentials of an author whose book wears in any de- 
gree a sensational guise, that it may not be amiss to record the number 
of towns visited by M. Chéradame in each important country during the 
course of his researches. These were: in the United States, 14; in 
Canada, 11; in Japan, 11; in Corea, 4; in Indo China, 19; in British 
India, 24; in Spain, 1; in Italy, 4; in Belgium, 6; in Luxembourg, 1; in 
Holland, 5; in Switzerland, 4; in England, 8; in Greece, 2; in Bulgaria, 
4; in Roumania, 8; in Serbia, 8; in Turkey, 8; in Germany, 16; in Austro- 
Hungary, 18. “In these towns,” writes the author, “I passed days, 
weeks, or months, often on repeated occasions. I endeavored, so far as 
the opportunities admitted of it, to enter into direct relations with the 
acting ministers, the leaders of the various political parties, the diplo- 
matists and the consuls, both French and foreign, some heads of states, 
influential journalists, officers of repute, military and naval attachés, well- 
informed merchants and manufacturers.” 

It is not surprising that M. Chéradame, an eager student of interna- 

_tional politics from his youth up, and a pupil of Albert Sorel, should have 
derived from these sources a point of view quite different from that of 
the ordinary French or English official diplomatist. Nor, for various 
reasons, is it to be wondered at that when, in 1908 or earlier, he began 
to preach the perils of Pan-Germanism, he was not altogether believed. 
For years before the outbreak of the war it was generally supposed in 
England and America that the Pan-Germans were a party of jingoes, 
generally held in check by the Imperial Government, but allowed to have 
full swing whenever that Government wished to make a bluff. This view 
conveniently explained everything. Thus M. Chéradame had dif- 
ficulty in persuading his hearers that the “Pan-German plot” was anything 
more than somewhat irresponsible Pan-German propaganda. It seems 
clear, today, that Japan and Brazil, to say nothing of the United States, 
are not wrong in supposing that their interests would be seriously endan- 
gered by Teutonic success. But entirely apart from any conclusions that~ 
may be thought speculative, there are in this book of M. Chéradame’s cer- 
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tain truths of fundamental importance which ought to be widely appreci- 
ated, especially in the United States. 

In the first place, if you will compare the territorial acquisitions of the 
Germans in 1916, with the Pan-German “plan of 1911,” as outlined in the 
Pan-German literature of that date, you will find that approximately nine- 
tenths of the plan had then been carried out. Even if Germany were to 
resign those limited conquests in the east and west which formed part of 
the original plan, she would, if she were allowed to retain possession of 
Austria-Hungary, the conquered Balkan territory, and Turkey, have 
achieved the whole of that scheme of aggrandizement expressed in the 
words “Hamburg to the Persian Gulf,” which is the very heart of Ger- 
man policy. She could then well afford to postpone further aggressions to 
a later time. With rich resources to draw upon, with an army indefinitely 
increased, and with only impoverished enemies to confront, she could 
safely count upon a successful renewal of the effort for world conquest 
within no long period. It follows that when the leaders of Germany have 
assured the German people that victory is in sight, they have not been 
talking wholly for political effect. They have believed what they said; 
and so long as there is any prospect of a peace based upon the fallacious 
theory of a “drawn game,” they are right in believing it. 

In the second place, Austria-Hungary is the crux of the whole problem, 
and in this connection it is of the highest importance to know that the per- 
centage of real Germans in this composite nation is, even according to 
German statistics, relatively very small, and that in the interests of Ger- 
man policy this percentage has been enormously exaggerated. The pre- 
ponderance of Slavs and Czechs within the dual empire is very great. Bo- 
hemia is as much oppressed and as desirous of autonomy as Poland has 
ever been. Even in Hungary it is the Magyar landlords and not the 
Magyar people who support the Germanized government. Thus, as M. 
Chéradame forcibly argues, the only just solution of the Austro-Hungarian 
problem and the only effectual means of curbing Germany would be the 
creation after the war of “a United States” in what is now Austria- 
Hungary. Furthermore, to speak of taking measures to counteract the 
close commercial union of Austria-Hungary with Germany after the 
conclusion of peace, is to concede by implication fully one-half of the 
unjust German scheme of domination over non-German peoples, and this 
is a concession well adapted to drive the non-German races of this ex- 
ploited nation to despair. 

What seems clearest is that the United States, in fighting against 
Teuton militarism and Teuton barbarity, must realize that she is also 
fighting against Pan-Germanism. The Mittel-Europa scheme was not the 
dream of visionaries; it was from the German point of view a sound and 
consistent policy; and it very nearly succeeded. Since German national- 
ism means Pan-Germanism, and since the races of middle Europe are as 
distinct and as much entitled to government based upon the consent of 
the governed as any peoples in the world, this scheme must be smashed, 
and the bait of “peace without annexations” should be spurned. 





Tue EneuisH-Speakine Propres. By George Louis Beer. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1917. 
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It is comparatively easy to think about extremes, difficult to analyze 
intermediate stages; easy to see that a world-state is a highly desirable 
and logical outcome of social evolution, hard to foresee by what means or 
in what time such a consummation may be brought about. And yet if 
there is such a thing as progress, and if evolution is really its method, 
true wisdom must consist not so much in the power of conceiving ideals 
as in the ability to discern what the next stage of evolution in human af- 
fairs is likely to be. A persistent failure to perceive that men have 
tended, on the whole, to gather into political and social units of increasing 
size, and that the present organization of the world into somewhat ar- | 
bitrary national groups is therefore neither wholly logical nor absolutely 
final, might justify the charge of narrow provincialism in thought. But 
to presage the means and the moment of the first stage in the transfor- 
mation from nationalism to internationalism requires not only intellectual 
emancipation but statesmanship. Without necessarily giving full credence 
to ideas that are indeed but tentatively advanced, one may affirm that 
The English-Speaking Peoples by George Louis Beer is a statesmanlike 
book. In its grasp of the ends to be wished for, in its perception of 
present realities, and in the caution of its conclusions, Mr. Beer’s book 
_ differs essentially and completely both from those forecasts of the future 

which are more or less frankly uptopian and from the desperately op- 
portunistic proposals which the present world-crisis has called forth from 
certain would-be practical idealists. Although his style is of the plainest 
(in both senses of the word), the author possesses an unusual power of 
extracting fundamental truths from a great mass of conflicting facts. 

“When one surveys the entire course of historical evolution, it be- 
comes clear that the only way in which law and justice have been estab- 
lished in the relations of man to man and of group to group has been by 
the integration of ever larger and larger political aggregates. When this 
process is voluntary it distinctly spells success.” The real question then, 
as Mr. Beer sees it, is whether the time is growing ripe for a voluntary 
association of unprecedented size. 

Economic causes will, of course, affect the result, and these are fully 
and acutely discussed in the chapter upon “Economic Interdependence.” 
In this chapter is fairly estimated both the integrating effect of economic 
interrelations and their opposite tendency when war, or the threat of it, 
compels recognition of the fact that a nation which is in theory purely 
self-regarding should also be economically self-sufficing. On this whole 
much-confused question of “neo-mercantilism” in international affairs the 
author is peculiarly clear. He reaches the conclusion that so far as 
economic conditions are concerned there will exist no formidable obstacles 
to a closer union of the English-speaking races after the war. 

Quite different in tone is Mr. Beer’s plea for a closer union among 
the English-speaking peoples of the world from the once popular cry of 
Anglo-Saxon dominance. There is here no implication of racial superior- 
ity or of imperialism in the discredited sense of the word. But, when all 
due allowances have been made for differences of sentiment and situation, 
it remains a demonstrable fact that physically, economically, and spiritual- 
ly, the United States is in the closest contact with the countries composing 
the so-called British Empire. On the one hand, it is clear that no nation 
today can safely stand absolutely alone: that America has successfully 
maintained comparative isolation for so long is due in no small degree 
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to British policy and to the British navy. On the other hand, “a general 
alliance with the whole [Entente] would apparently be inadvisable, as 
the United States wisely does not want to be drawn deeply into the welter 
of European politics. Nor would such an arrangement effectively safe- 
guard the two chief American policies, the Monroe Doctrine and Chinese 
integrity. For essentially the same reasons an alliance with France is 
out of the question. . . . The future security of France and also that of 
Italy and Belgium could be served as well by an alliance of the United 
States with the British Commonwealth.” 

In so far as essential interests and ideals are concerned, the United 
States and Great Britain are at one. Both needs control of the sea; both 
desire the peace of the world; both desire to escape the burdens of mili- . 
tarism. Both are essentially democratic. In fact, the spirit and purpose 
of British “imperialism,” as defined by Lord Milner in an address deliv- 
ered to a Canadian audience in 1908, is strikingly akin to that of Abraham 
Lincoln. On the whole the plain facts of the case when fully set forth are 
such as to arouse enthusiasm; but it should not be forgotten that a limited 
alliance of America with the British Empire is advocated by Mr. Beer no 
more upon sentimental grounds than upon grounds of selfish interest. 
The chief object of such an alliance would be “to make the world safe for 
democracy.” ; 

Apart from its particular thesis, the book will prove valuable for its 
broad and illuminating criticisms of such general ideas as that of nation- 
ality, and of such programmes or proposals as pan-Americanism and the 
League to Enforce Peace. 





Tue Art or Music. New York: The National Society of Music, 1917. 


It is not extravagant to apply the sadly abused term “monumental” 
to this imposing series of fourteen volumes dealing historically, critically, 
and analytically with the art of music. It is the most ambitious, compre- 
hensive, and elaborate production of its kind that has ever been brought 
to fulfilment. The purpose of the work, as stated by the publishers, 
is, first, to provide a standard American reference-work on music, cor- 
responding to the standard works of England, France and Germany, 
but international both in scope and in point of view, and therefore 
free from national bias; second, to supply the student of music with a 
convenient library of supplementary reading, dealing with the various 
branches of musical study from the standpoint of modern scientific crit- 
icism ; third, to give the music lover or amateur a course in musical appre- 
ciation, in clear and simple language—to provide the historical background 
which he requires for intelligent judgment, and the analysis and examples 
which will teach him to listen and advise him what to listen for. 

While encyclopedic in scope, only two of the volumes are alphabet- 
ically arranged; the ten other text volumes constitute a continuous nar- 
rative, or at least a series of narratives, calculated to interest the average 
reader intent upon pleasure or diversion. So far as modernity of 
reference is concerned, the two alphabetical volumes constitute, at any 
rate for the present, the most satisfactory musical dictionary available 
(superseding even the eighth edition of Riemann’s Musiklexikon, of which 
only a few copies have safely reached this country). At the same time, 
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they serve as an index to the entire series, and so focus all the information 
in the work on a given subject in one place. 

This rather ingenious system, as the editors justly point out, enables 
the reader to learn, concerning any one subject, as much or as little as he 
may want to know. For instance, under the heading “ Beethoven” we 
find a concise sketch of Beethoven’s life—two and one-half columns long— 
with a classified list of his works at the end. This is calculated to suffice 
for the purpose of quick reference, or to serve the casual reader in search 
of cursory information. But for those desiring to investigate the subject 
further we find references pointing to a chapter in Volume II of the ‘“‘Nar- 
rative History” on Beethoven, his life in detail, his character, his works, 
his place in history (forty-eight pages) ; to an article in Volume V, treat- 
ing Beethoven specifically as a song writer; to certain pages in Volume 
VI, discussing his oratorios and other choral works, etc. 

In addition to the twelve volumes of text (excellently illustrated, by 
the way), there are two volumes devoted entirely to musical examples. 

The work is issued under the general supervision of Prof. Daniel 
Gregory Mason, of Columbia University, as editor-in-chief, assisted by 
Professors Edward Burlingame Hill (Harvard) and Leland Hall (late of 
Wisconsin). The work was planned by and executed under the direction 
of Mr. César Saerchinger as managing editor, and among the contributors 
of important chapters or larger sections are Ernest Newman, Cecil 
Forsyth, Sir C. Hubert H. Parry, David Bispham, Frank Damrosch, 
Harold Bauer, Rosseter G. Cole, Arthur Farwell, Richard Strauss (trans- 
lated by H. K. Moderwell), Alfred Hertz (translated by C. Saerchinger) 
and Anna Pavlowa (translated by Ivan Narodny). 

On the whole, the formidable task of the editors, contributors, and 
compilers has been competently performed. The quality of the discourse 
is occasionally admirable, as in the contributions of Mr. H. K. Moderwell 
and Mr. Edward Burlingame Hill; some of it is brilliant and memorable, 
as certain pages written by Mr. Ernest Newman—for example, the un- 
commonly just and sensitive estimate of Anton Bruckner. It is a pity 
that a sense of proportion is not consistently in evidence—it suffers, indeed, 
some odd perversions. What would be thought of a serious and ambitious 
work on The Art of Literature in which the space devoted to Mr. Robert 
W. Chambers exceeded the space devoted to Henry James? Yet in the 
section of The Art of Music devoted to American composers we have the 
strange and disconcerting spectacle of a three-page discussion of the late 
Ethelbert Nevin and a two-page discussion of Charles Martin Loeffler; 
and why was the contributor permitted to utter without editorial censoring 
the surprisingly fatuous pronouncement that “the wide appeal which it 
[Nevin’s music] has made must be sufficient proof of the real vitality” 
that underlies it? Is the “wide appeal” of Mr. Chambers and Elinor 
Glyn and Harold Bell Wright, one wonders, “sufficient proof” of their 
“real vitality? Complacent idiocies of this sort are glaringly out of 
place in a work of serious critical pretensions. 

There is some inadequate handling of important matters. It was 
inexcusable to entrust the discussion of Debussy’s orchestral works 
to a writer who regards L’Aprés-midi d’un faune as “the work of an 
accomplished minor poet”, and who makes the unfortunate “ break” of 
discovering “‘ an extensive use of the whole-tone scale” in a score which 
depends in a comparatively slight degree upon the employment of the 
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scale in question. That amazing work, Ibéria, is characterized by the 
perfunctory remark that it is ‘‘a brilliantly scored piece of impressionistic 
tone-painting.” To have yielded the most subtle and original musical tem- 
perament of the twentieth century, in some of his chief manifestations, 
into the hands of this kind of critical incompetence is an offense not easy 
to forgive. Certain other chapters dealing with outstanding developments 
of musical art are conventional and amateurish—the sort of thing that 
might serve as a series of club papers for a Middle Western reading circle. 

There are far too many errors of fact in the volumes—errors which 
any conservatory student or musical journalist could easily have cor- 
rected. The first requisite of such a history is that it should be accurate 
—especially in regard to facts easily verifiable. There has been slipshod 
editing in The Art of Music. 





Present Day Europe. By T. Lothrop Stoddard, A. M., Ph.D. New 
York: The Century Company, 1917. 


Although it professes to deal with the states of mind of the warring 
European nations, Dr. Stoddard’s book, Present Day Europe, is most in- 
teresting not in those passages wherein the author attempts by means of 
numerous citations of conflicting views to body forth contemporary public 
opinion, but rather in the purely historical parts. 

The chapter upon England and that upon France are decidedly un- 
satisfactory in that no sufficient attempt is made to evaluate the different 
views—some of them quite individual—which are there presented, or to 
construct an intelligible picture of the public mind. Proportion—not 
omniscience, of course—is what is lacking. The author seems unable to 
do what a writer in close spiritual contact with the nations concerned 
could certainly do—that is, to give his readers some sure clue to the nature 
and motives of the prevailing national feeling. The result is a confusing 
medley of views—some of practically no present importance, others con- 
fined to a few, and nearly all not merely in contrast, but in hopeless con- 
flict with one another. The chapter upon Germany, too, though it 
possesses, in the nature of the case, a greater degree of unity, answers 
few real questions, being made up for the most part of those bellicose 
and egoistic German utterances with which we are already too familiar. 

Fundamentally, the shortcoming of the book would seem to be that 
whereas the author has no difficulty in discovering and expressing the 
views of governments and of individual thinkers, he is, in some cases at 
least, insufficiently informed about the character and temper of the peo- 
ples of whom he treats. Thus in the chapter upon Russia, not to speak 
of the fact that the recent revolution is not discussed at all, there is little 
if any recognition either of those conditions which would have made the 
further perpetuation of the Czardom an anomaly or of those elements in 
the national life which brought to pass the greatest political event of 
modern times. 

Throughout the book the author shows a certain aloofness from the 
moral and ideal issues involved in his theme—such an aloofness as seems 
scarcely ever justifiable except upon the plea that one’s viewpoint is 


strictly scientific. 
The author’s final remarks are to the effect that the whole Euro- 
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pean problem is extremely complex, and that “ simplicist solutions ” 
cannot be relied upon. It is better to wait and see, Dr. Stoddard appears 
to think, than to try to forecast in any degree the course of evolution. As 
a corrective to naive ways of thinking, this is doubtless very well; but to- 
day, when issues seem to be constantly growing clearer and hopes higher, 
this sort of philosophy strikes one as unsatisfactorily platitudinous if not 
unduly pessimistic. 





War Papers. New York: War Committee, the Chapel of the Com- 
forter, 1917. 


These Papers will form the nucleus of a valuable book on the war. 
To begin with, they show what the Churches may do to make clear the 
moral issues of the war, a great work which is, or ought to be, peculiarly 
theirs. Not only the immoral motives and purposes with which Germany 
began the war, but the profoundly immoral methods by which Germany is 
carrying on the war, are set forth with admirable lucidity; for each step, 
German authorities are quoted, and accurately quoted, with precise refer- 
ence to chapter and verse. 

We may illustrate both substance and method by quoting a few lines 
of Admiral von Goetzen’s conversation with Admiral Dewey, at Manila 
in 1898: 


About fifteen years from now, my country will start her great war. She will 
be in Paris about two months after the commencement of hostilities. Her move 
on Paris will be but a step to her real object—the crushing of England... . 
Some months after we finish our work in Europe, we will take New York, and 
probably Washington, and hold them for some time. We will put your country 
in its place, with reference to Germany. We do not propose to take any of your 
territory (?), but we do intend to take a billion or so of your dollars from New 
York and other places. The Monroe Doctrine will be taken charge of by us, as 
we will then have to put you in your place, and we will take charge of South 
America, as far as we wish to. . . . Don’t forget this, and about fifteen years 
from now remember it, and it will interest you. (Naval and Military Record, 
No. 88, vol. LII, p. 578). 


The war actually began sixteen years after this conversation, the 
exact date being determined, as shown in War Paper No. III, by the com- 
pletion of the Kiel Canal, on June 24, 1914; four days later, war against 
Serbia was declared. 

Many Americans, perhaps even many Senators and Congressmen, 
lack accurate and complete knowledge of the facts leading up to the war, 
which are summarized in these papers. Churches and Churchmen could 
do no more valuable work than to aid in circulating the War Papers of the 
Chapel of the Comforter; they can be had in numbers, at cost, for this 


purpose. 
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V 
(July 18—August 18.) 


Active preparation for war, and active talk of peace—chiefly insti- 
gated by Germany or German sympathizers—were the dominant features 
of the fifth month of American participation in the “War of 1917.” The 
preparatory feature included the formal drawing of the numbers of the 
nine million and more young men throughout the country registered under 
the selective draft law. This drawing officially determined the order in 
which those registered would be called for service. In accordance with 
the lists resulting from this drawing, the exemption boards in the various 
districts all over the country have been calling men for examination and 
for presentation of their claims for exemption from service. The work 
has progressed steadily and without very much friction or opposition— 
not more than might have been expected from American lack of national 
discipline and from the American habit of loose-mouthed disregard for 
law. In a few places, notably in the West and South, opposition to the 
draft took the form of violence and rioting, resulting in shooting and 
murder in Oklahoma—a fact most sharply impressed upon Senator Gore, 
of that State, in the Senate, where he has set an unpleasant mark upon 
himself by opposition to Administration war measures. But on the whole 
the selection of the new National Army under the draft procedure has 
progressed very well, and the closing of the fifth month finds something 
more than one-third of the men for the first 500,000 contingent selected, 
and regulations issued under Presidential authority for their concentra- 
tion in training camps beginning early in September. ; 

The formal drawing took place in a committee room in the Senate 
Office Building at Washington on July 20. Mr. Baker, Secretary of War, 
drew the first number, 258, and thereafter the drawing proceeded rapidly 
until at 2:18 the next morning the last number—3217—was drawn, and 
the order of calling the registered men in each of the 4557 districts of 
the country was fixed. 

By the end of July the examination boards were ready for their work, 
the preliminaries had been completed, and the formal selection of men 
for service commenced. In different districts there were many claims 
for exemption, the ground most frequently urged being that the man was 
married and that his labor was needed to support his wife. That was 
the basis of the claim for exemption of Kingdon Gould, grandson of Jay 
Gould, who had been married but a short time when he was drafted. 
Mr. Gould, however, permitted his claim to lapse by not filing supporting 
affidavits within the required period. Charges of fraud in granting 
exemption were made in some cases, and one New York City exemption 
board was dismissed. Two of the members of this board pleaded guilty 
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and were sentenced to prison. In general, exemptions were cut down. 
The New York City board of appeals, headed by former Justice Charles 
E. Hughes, granted only one appeal out of the first twenty-three heard. 
It was announced from Washington that the rush of men of serviceable 
age to be married as a possible means of obtaining exemption would not 
serve the purpose, for such marriages would not be recognized as sufficient 
ground for exemption. 

While the selection of the first contingent of the new National Army 
was thus proceeding, the formal calling of the National Guard kept pace 
with it. Under the President’s orders the first part of the Guard was 
called into the Federal service on July 15, and the remainder on July 
25. This step was followed on August 5 by the formal drafting of the 
Guard into the national service, a procedure made necessary by the con- 
stitutional limitations on the employment of the “Militia” outside the 
national boundaries. 

Despite the singular infelicity of governmental treatment of the 
National Guard during the last year, many of the regiments had been 
recruited up to the full war strength on the basis of the new organization 
when they were called up. It was the announced intention of the Gov- 
ernment to send the Guard to training camps in the South, and the men 
had been led to expect that they would be in their camps soon after being 
drafted into the Federal service. But various obstacles interposed. 
Camps were not ready, and equipment was not available in sufficient quan- 
tities. Several of the States had prepared camps which would serve for 
their men, but the Government has chosen not to make use of them. The 
result is that at this writing most of the Guard is waiting in its home 
States for orders to move to training camps. One division has been selected 
for early service abroad, composed of units from different States. 

Contrary to the expectation of the Guard, and to assurance from 
Washington, the official designation of State units has been changed and 
they will serve in the National Army under national designation. The 
promise that the Guardsmen should serve in their own organizations 
has not been regarded, and men have been transferred arbitrarily from 
one regiment to another, although a strong recruiting argument has been 
that by. enlisting in the Guard, men could choose their units of service 
and be assured of serving with relatives or friends. It was inevitable, 
however, that in the organization of a new American army of the pro- 
portions intended by the Washington Government, there should be room 
for some complaint. The calling of the Guard into service has brought 
the American forces under arms up to more than 800,000, with the first 
contingent of 500,000 for the new National Army yet to come, and a 
second contingent of the same size authorized. 

With the bringing of so many men into service, the army organization 
which had been followed in this country since the Civil War has been 
changed to correspond to the modern organization employed in the armies 
of our European allies. It is urged that the new system affords oppor- 
tunity for more effective use of the men with a smaller number of field 
officers. 

Marching almost side by side with all these efforts to organize a 
great force of American soldiers for active participation in the fighting 
in France, has stalked the steady effort of Germany and German sympa- 
thizers to induce consideration by the Allies of German peace terms. The 
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new German Chancellor put out his feelers only to meet prompt rebuff. 
At once, with merely a shift of location and personnel, the effort was 
repeated from Austria, with Germany immediately announcing her glad 
willingness to join. 

But none of these peace kites of the Teutons, however ingenious or 
spectacular they might be, served to distract the American Government 
from the steady purpose with which it entered the war to make the world 
safe for democracy. For all these German inspired peace feelers but 
faintly concealed the German purpose to make a peace on the basis of 
German victory. 

These various efforts did lead, however, to one striking utterance 
which has helped mightily to crystallize and make visibly clear to Amer- 
icans and all the world the fundamental purpose of American participa- 
tion in the war. This utterance came from an Englishman, Mr. Balfour, 
who as head of the British mission to the United States conversed at 
length with President Wilson and was familiar with the motives and 
purposes of the American Government. In a speech in the House of 
Commons, discussing one of these Teutonic peace feelers, Mr. Balfour 
stated the American and the Allied attitude in one unforgettable epigram. 
Germany, he said, must be made “powerless or free” before the world 
could make with her a certain and secure peace,—powerless for wrong, 
if still under the iniquitous Hohenzollern domination, or free from Hohen- 
zollernism and so safe for association with the rest of the world. 

As on previous occasions, Germany seized upon the incident of a mili- 
tary success to put out her peace feelers. The Russian offensive in Galicia, 
which started so well and gave such hopeful promise, and which was 
the cause of so much rejoicing in this country a month ago, was turned 
suddenly into disruption and disaster through the defection and disor- 
ganization of the Russian army. Russian troops fled shamefully before 
the German advance, and all that had been gained was lost again, with 
more added. This treachery in the Russian army was fostered, if not 
induced, by German machination, and was the direct precursor of new 
German peace suggestions. 

The American Government, however, was not deceived or induced to 
waver for an instant. In a speech to the men of the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps training camp at Madison Barracks on July 29, Mr. Lansing, the 
Secretary of State, declared that we “ must overcome the physical might 
of German Imperialism by force of arms.” He assailed Berlin’s perfidy 
and asserted that Germany covets the United States as a prize. The 
world’s liberty is at stake, he said, and added that “ appeals to justice, 
to moral obligation, to honor, no longer avail with such a Power.” 

In striking confirmation of this appraisal of German official faith 
there appeared, on August 5, in the first published instalment of a book 
by James W. Gerard, formerly American Ambassador at Berlin, descrip- 
tive of his four years at the German capital, a copy of a telegram pre- 
pared by Emperor William himself on August 10, 1914, when the war 
was but a few days old, for transmission to President Wilson. In this 
telegram the Kaiser said to the President that Belgian neutrality “had 
to be violated by Germany on strategical grounds.” Since that publica- 
tion Berlin has made some attempt to deny or disclaim the telegram, 
but the original, in the Kaiser’s handwriting, is in American possession. 

Preparation for military participation in the war was by no means 
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confined to the drafting of men for the new army and the calling of the 
National Guard. Additional men and supplies were sent to France and 
England; work on cantonments and training-camps was pushed with vigor, 
as was that of procuring huge supplies of the various kinds of equipment 
needed—of ordnance, and of food and clothing for the forces soon to 
be in the field. 

The great aviation bill which had passed the House but was held up 
in the Senate by the captious opposition of one or two men, was passed 
by that body on July 21, in the form in which it came from the House, so 
that no conference was necessary. It authorizes the President to make 
an unlimited addition to the signal corps of the army for aviation service, 
and carries an appropriation of $640,000,000 for the procurement and 
maintenance of air machines and for the organization and maintenance of 
the men. President Wilson signed the bill on July 24, and active work 
under its provisions has been going forward since. In a public statement 
about the bill, however, Mr. Coffin, chairman of the Aircraft Production 
Board of the Council of National Defense, warned the people of the 
country against expecting the immediate creation of the immense fleet of 
aeroplanes of which there had been no little newspaper discussion. He 
pointed out that such an organization as proposed was not completed over 
night, nor could any such supply of machines as is desired be manu- 
factured in a week or a month. But he did give assurance that by the 
opening of the spring campaign of next year the effects of this appropri- 
ation bill will be amply manifest upon the fighting fronts in Europe, and 
that Germany will know that the United States is in the war. 

While this military preparation was thus going forward with regular 
strides, economic preparation was also making some headway. The food 
control bill, creating a food administration to which the President had 
announced his intention to appoint Herbert Hoover, reached, at length, 
the end of its weary and wordy course through the Senate on July 21, 
and was passed by a vote of 81 to 6. For more than a month the oppo- 
sition of six men, some of them Democrats and some Republicans, 
had sufficed to prevent action on this measure of vital importance to the 
nation and to the war plans of the Administration. As passed by the 
Senate, the bill carried a number of provisions utterly repugnant to the 
Government. It created a food control board of three, to be named by 
the President and confirmed by the Senate. Also it created a joint war 
board composed of Senators and Representatives ostensibly to supervise 
the war expenditures of the Government, but denounced by President Wil- 
son as an evidence of lack of confidence in himself. The opponents of 
the bill were able to prevent its being sent to conference until July 25, 
and in conference the fight over some of the Senate amendments was 
continued for several days. Senator Gore, of Oklahoma, one of the chief 
opponents of the bill, was chairman of the Senate conferees, by virtue 
of his position as chairman of the Senate Committee on Agriculture. Con- 
ference agreement was reached at length, however, with elimination of 
the Senate amendments so objectionable to the President, and this report 
was agreed to by both houses, the House acting on August 8 and the 
Senate on August 8, the senatorial opponents of the bill contributing an 
additional five days of delay. The measure became law by the Presi- 
dent’s signature on August 10, and immediately Mr. Wilson announced 
the formal appointment of Mr. Hoover to be Food Administrator. 
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The law prohibits profiteering; makes wastefulness of food a public 
offense; authorizes the President to license the importation, manufacture, 
storage, mining or distribution of necessaries; prohibits hoarding; author- 
izes Government requisition of packing and other plants for the produc- 
tion of necessaries; fixes a minimum price of $2 per bushel for the wheat 
crop of 1918; prohibits the use of foods, feeds or fruits for the produc- 
tion of intoxicating liquors for beverage purposes and authorizes the Presi- 
dent to comandeer liquors in bond or stock for redistillation for Govern- 
ment use if needed for munitions or other purposes. This prohibition 
of the use of foods, fruits, or feeds for manufacture of beverages has 
usually been described as a “prohibition” measure. But it will not oper- 
ate to prevent the manufacture of alcoholic beverages from other materials, 
and in the opinion of the Bureau of Chemistry of the Department of 
Agriculture, large supplies of potable alcohol can be produced from 
materials which cannot be classed as foods, fruits or feeds. 

Along with the food control bill, the prior bill known as the “Food 
Survey” was agreed upon by the conferees and signed by the President. 
So that the Administration food control legislation has at length been 
secured. Mr. Hoover has already displayed much activity as Food Admin- 
istrator. He has announced the organization of a committee headed by 
President Garfield of Williams College, and including a number of rep- 
resentative farmers and commercial experts, to fix prices for wheat for 
the 1917 crop, with the intent of Government purchase of the entire crop 
if necessary or advisable. He has also organized a Government wheat 
corporation to handle the wheat business of the Food Administration. 

With the Government Food Administration under full headway on 
an announced policy of reducing the cost of food to the people of the 
United States, while at the same time conserving the supply and insuring 
a surplus for shipment to our Allies in Europe, there has been a reor- 
ganization and consolidation of some of the purchasing agencies in a new 
War Industries Board, auxiliary to the Council of National Defense. 
This board is headed by Frank A. Scott, of Cleveland, who was chair- 
man of the General Munitions Board, which is absorbed in the new organi- 
zation. A Central Purchasing Commission has been formed, composed 
of three members of the War Industries Board and Mr. Hoover. This 
Commission has announced its intention to protect the general public from 
extortionate prices, and to work with the Federal Trade Commission and 
the White House to that end. 

Inspired, perhaps, by the fight over the so-called prohibition provi- 
sion in the Food Control Bill, the Senate on August 1, adopted a resolu- 
tion proposing an amendment to the Federal Constitution carrying a 
genuine prohibition of the manufacture, sale, importation or exportation 
of intoxicating liquors. This amendment must be ratified by the States 
within six years in order to become effective. House leaders announced 
that the resolution would not be acted upon in that body until the regular 
session next winter. 

A number of minor measures of war preparation and of economic 
importance in domestic affairs passed through the final legislative stages 
within the month, including the measures increasing the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and providing for priority in transportation for certain 
classes of commodities essential to national defense. Other measures 
advanced toward final enactment, and new projects of legislation include 
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bills providing compensation, insurance, and indemnity for officers and 
enlisted men of the army and navy for injuries received in line of duty 
during the war. 

The pending measure of chief importance is the so-called “War Rev- 
enue” bill, intended to raise about two billion dollars a year toward war 
expenses by taxation. This bill was passed by the House weeks ago and 
has been pending in the Senate Committee on Finance, undergoing a very 
thorough revision while the Food Control Bill occupied the floor. The 
Senate Committee was ready to report the bill in the latter part of July 
when Secretary McAdoo, of the Treasury, startled the Senators by an- 
nouncing that the Government would need five billions more money than 
had been authorized. Thereupon the committee withheld the report and 
prepared to alter the bill so as to raise some hundreds of millions more 
than had been estimated. On July 27 Senator Smoot made a speech in the 
Senate in which he estimated the Government war expenditures for the 
first year, including loans to the Allies, at seventeen billions. 

That same day Mr. McAdoo estimated that the Government require- 
ments for the first year would be $10,785,807,000, which included $2,500,- 
000,000 for fortifications and artillery for the army in France. Loans 
to the Allies would require several billions in addition to the three billions 
now authorized, most of which has been furnished them. 

On August 10 Mr. McAdoo raised his estimate of additional funds 
needed to six billions instead of the five he had asked for a few days before. 
He intimated that the Government contemplated raising 500,000 more 
men than had been planned at first. 

Four days later, on August 14, Mr. McAdoo submitted a still further 
estimate in which he again raised the amount needed—this time making 
it nine billions, which he said should ‘be authorized at the current session 
and during the regular session next winter. This is to cover the expen- 
ditures and loans to the Allies for the first fiscal year of the war. 

The War Revenue Bill was reported to the Senate from the Commit- 
tee on August 6, and was estimated to provide $2,006,970,000 a year. The 
committee estimates were that $777,000,000 would come from the income 
tax; $562,000,000 from the tax on excess profits; and $207,000,000 from 
taxes on liquors. Senator Simmons, chairman of the Finance Committee, 
described the bill as a “ flexible scientific war tax.” Chairman Kitchin, 
of the House Committee on Ways and Means, who hails from the same 
State as Senator Simmons, denounced the Senate revision of his bill as 
drawn in the interest of corporations and inimical to small dealers and 
business men. The bill was made the unfinished business in the Senate 
on August 8, and the hope of its managers is that it will be passed early 
in September. 

Administrative preparation for the month included a settlement of the 
quarrel between Chairman Denman of the Shipping Board and General 
Goethals, which had delayed action on ship construction and disgusted 
the nation. General Goethals, after consultation with the President, wrote 
Mr. Wilson on July 21, offering to resign. On July 24 the President 
accepted the resignation, and wrote Mr. Denman, calling for his resig- 
nation also. Simultaneously he appointed Edward N. Hurley, a Chicago 
business man and manufacturer, who had been chairman of the Federal 
Trade Commission, to succeed Denman, and named Admiral W. L. Capps, 
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of the Navy, to succeed Gen. Goethals. Also he accepted the resigna- 

tion of J. B. White as member of the Shipping Board and named Bain- 

bridge Colby, a New York lawyer, in his place. Since then the Shipping 

Board has been a marvel of harmony and activity, and there is every 

prospect that ship construction will be pushed most energetically. When 

_ Mr. Hurley, the new chairman, was asked for an interview, he replied 
that his business was to build ships, not to talk about them. 

Another measure of Administrative preparation, or rather of active 
economic warfare, has been the work of the Exports Control, provided 
by a part of the Espionage bill. The Administration has favored a rigid 
policy toward neutral countries from which supplies of food or war 
materials had been going to Germany. This policy has occasioned dis- 
tress and evoked protest and appeal, without effect. Commissions from 
different countries, from practically all, in fact, of those affected, have 
come to Washington and are urging relaxation in their relief. Meantime 
some seventy Dutch ships, loaded with grain, are held up in American 
waters for lack of licenses permitting the shipment of their cargoes. The 
longer this policy continues the more evidences of internal distress come 
from Germany, and the more frequent become the German feelers about 


peace. 

The close of the month was marked by the return of the Root com- 
mission from Russia, with a message of cheer and confidence in the renewal 
of national vigor and fighting will in that country. At the same time 
Mr. Root and his colleagues issued a serious warning against the sedition 
and even treason that stalks but half concealed about American streets 
and cities. 

Simultaneously with the return of the Root commission, there arrived 
_ the Japanese commission headed by Viscount Ishii, which comes, accord- 
ing to his announcement, to discuss war measures in the fullest harmony 
with us and from the point of view of Allied advantage. 

As this review month closes, comes the announcement of the formal 
appeal of Pope Benedict to the world for peace, an appeal accompanied 
by a statement of the terms upon which His Holiness conceives peace nego- 
tiations to be possible. But his terms had hardly been made public when 
they were denounced in the Entente countries and in the United States 
as but very thinly disguised from those previously put out by approved 
German sources. At this writing, no official response has been made to 
the advances of His Holiness either by our Government or the Allies. 


(This record is as of August 18 and is to be continued.) 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 





THE CHALLENGE TO THE CHURCHES 


Sm,—Many people are much interested in and view with satisfaction the frank 
and open discussion in some of our periodicals of the question of the status of 
the Christian Church, so-called, and its creeds. 

There is great confusion in the popular mind, and even in the minds of thinking 
people, of the terms Church, Christianity, and Religion; and, if we wish to go 
deeper into the matter, which we must of necessity do—for any discussion of 
creeds leads us inevitably to it—we must consider the philosophic basis of 
Theism. 

We have recently been honored by the visit of that distinguished English 
gentleman, Mr. Arthur Balfour, philosopher and statesman, who through theism, 
finds support for his belief in Christianity, as do most of the great minds of the 
thinking world who continue in the Church to-day. They are content to allow the 
ignorant and unthinking to be controlled and live by the symbolisms, supersti- 
tions, and fears by means of which priest and Bible hold the great 
masses to the Church; aids to government and a help in ordering society. For 
themselves they justify the Church by finding a philosophic basis for their be- 
lief in Theism. But in spite of the dominant theistic philosophy which justifies 
the Church to-day, if not its creeds, like a thin pure thread of gold through 
English thought has run the religion of its clearest minds; and they have lived 
or died by their reasonableness and clarity of intellect quite apart from the 
Church; quite apart from Christianity except as it held some kernel of universal 
truth within the scope of the human mind. 

It seemed to me, in reading Dr. McConnell’s article in THe NortH American 
Review and later the discussion of it, that he was conscious of the two elements 
in the Church and was seeking to justify both: to find an honest place for both 
in its fold. But, to the man who sees most clearly, to Truth in its highest form 
the word compromise is unknown; and so to many of us the thinking man who 
compromises with the church through Theism lacks courage and falls just short 
of Heaven. He is unwilling to recognize his human limitations. 

To be very concrete, I recall a pleading, ignorant priest of the Protestant 
Episcopal Faith using his very last argument to keep in the church one who was 
breaking away, and the reply of a fearless, clear-sighted woman. “Do you not 
believe that God is love?” said he in his irritation. “I am prepared,” said she, 
“to assign no attributes to Deity: to that something of energy which we per- 
ceive working in the universe.” 

There was nothing more to be said. She had touched bottom. Can phil- 
osophy to-day justify the assumption of attributes to Deity? Upon this rests 
the whole structure of Christianity, creeds and all. In the pure atmosphere of 
higher thought for fifty years a titanic battle has been waging. Some of the 
best of our periodicals have admitted more or less of the controversy which in 
various ways is filtering down through to the masses, 
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There is a vast field for popular education and clarification of thought in 
this great period of expansion along these lines. The popular mind is grasp- 
ing slowly the teaching of the last fifty years: of science; of the higher criticism; 
of archaeology; of psychology—and it is stooping to weather the gale of that 
temporary phase of the world’s history, industrialism. But above and outside 
industrialism as much as above feudalism or any other phase of civil history 
hangs that transcendent truth: from simple to complex and from complex back 
to simple—as true of the rhythms of human society as it is of world building and 
disintegration under the great rhythms of the universe. Christianity, so-called, 
as expressed in various organized Christian churches with their creeds is a phase 
of civil and social history. 

You may be interested in a little experiment in popular education which came 
to a head in a small way in this remote section of the country some three years 
ago. It is in part an effort to combat the insidious and insistent proselytism of 
Christian sects in the public schools and the County Agricultural Associations. 
It is the evangelical churches in particular that have attempted to attach them- 
selves as a rider to agricultural rehabilitation in our country districts. The 
Young Men’s Christian Association, backed by what funds is not always certain, 
is one of the most potent forces of intemperate and insidious proselytism to 
the evangelical forms. 

Hector Macpherson is an author almost unknown in this country, a personal 
friend and biographer of Herbert Spencer, and yet he finds in philosophy, through 
Theism, bases for the belief in the Calvinistic idea of God. He plays easily over 
the whole field of philosophy and frankly admits that the whole evangelical world 
is without a creed to-day; but he naively adds in substance: nothing but a 
creed as stiff as the creed of Calvin ever could have driven the Jesuit out of 
Scotland. If we are to-day, as we must admit we are, without a creed, let us set 
about making a creed that will arm us effectively against our religious enemies. 

And so the merry war, the strife and bloodshed, goes on in the little triangle 
of Anglican, Evangelical and Roman Catholic, and we must include Greek 
Catholic too, all termed Christian, with the armed Mohammedan on their frontier. 
To it is largely due the Irish question, the Mexican difficulties, if not the great war 
abroad. 

The destruction of Rheims was prophetic. In the high lights it would seem as 
though creeds and our churches, examined as social and economic institutions, were 
an anomaly, and that religion so soon as it is organized by human hands, ceases 
to be religion. It fails to rise above the tide of our social and economic life. 

But with all due deference to Dr. McConnell, whatever may be true of sects 
and creeds, there is no such thing as compromise in religion. Either a man is or 
he isn’t. 

Criaremont, N. H. Eten P. Sanners, 


DO WE NEED A NEW LUTHER? 


Sm,—The article contributed to a recent Review by S. D. McConnell, D.D., 
entitled, “What Are the Churches to Do?” and subsequent comments thereon in 
following numbers, suggest the pressing need of reform in the twentieth century 
Church, It is also devoutly to be wished that the churches would give careful at- 
tention to what is being said along this line by men of keen perception and in- 
dependent thought. 

It is, however, too often the case that he who points out the means of avoid- 
ing in the future the costly mistakes of the past is denounced as an iconoclast— 
an enemy of the Church. 

The Pagan, the Mohammedan, the Christian and the Jew represent the grand 
divisions of the modern religious world. These are each and all rent, sundered 
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and fractured into numerous cults, creeds and classes, differing in variant de- 
grees, but all unanimous in the opinion that their division is based on Truth, 
while all the others are fundamentally erroneous, and hence false and spurious as 
systems of religion. 

Assuming that the Christian system is the one existing with divine ap- 
proval, we find it likewise divided, sub-divided and re-divided into numerous 
sects, schisms and fragments, some differing merely in superficial detail, and 
others along lines as antithetic as they are fundamental. 

If any one of these is identical with the primitive Church, established in 
conformity to divinely revealed Truth, it follows that all the others which are 
inconsistent therewith, or divergent therefrom, are inconsistent with or divergent 
from divinely revealed Truth. 

We do not say that no modern Church conforns to the primitive pattern; 
for this would imply a knowledge of church conditions which we do not profess. 
Nor do we Say that the range of our observation includes none such; for even 
this would imply an acquaintance with revelation and a wisdom of interpretation 
which modesty forbids we should assume. But we do say that if any Church 
within convenient reach claims such distinction, it would please us to be an oc- 
casional attendant on its ministrations. 

And why not such a Church? It would evince, on the part of its adherents, 
a disposition to exalt private character and public worship to a conformity with 
divine standards; while opposition thereto would betray a desire to degrade 
divine standards to the level of a perverted human taste. 

Justification for perpetuating the present schismatic condition of the modern 
Church is founded on two assumptions, viz: 

1. It adapts the Christian System to the variant human conditions. 

2. As there is a germ of good in each of them, they should all be fostered 
and encouraged for its preservation. 

The first of these has been refuted times without number; but it is sufficient 
to say that it is unsparingly condemned by the Scriptures. 

The second needs no refutation; its fallacy bécomes obvious on being reduced 
to the form of a syllogism. 

L. J. Coppace. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 


GERMAN MORALS 


Sin,—The theory proposed by Mr. Ayer in your July number, that the indif- 
ference of the German people to justice, mercy and the rights of others is due 
to the doctrines of early Christianity, will not hold water, because all the peoples 
of Europe were subject to the same influences and have not developed the same 
characteristics. We cannot conceive of Holland, Norway, Denmark, or England 
rejoicing undisguisedly over the drowning of innocent neutrals, or justifying the 
barbarous treatment of non-combatants in Belgium. Why is it that Teutons out- 
side of Germany recognize a code of ethics repudiated by those living in the 
old home? While the following reasons do not entirely account for this remark- 
able phenomenon, they may do so in part. 

Just before the Christian era we find Teutonic tribes occupying nearly all the 
territory between the Danube, the Rhine, the Baltic and the Vistula. These 
tribes were continually fighting among themselves. Partly nomadic and partly 
agricultural, they were continually moving west and south. The Goths passed 
through France and conquered Rome, the Vandals subdued a large part of Spain 
and Northern Africa, the Franks conquered France, the Angles, Jutes and 
Saxons conquered Britain. In some cases they were amalgamated with the con- 
quered people, as in the case of the Lombards and the Franks; in others they 
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established themselves and became a nation. Sometimes, as in case of the Danes 
in England, they reconquered lands conquered earlier by other tribes. In all 
cases they brought with them the seminal idea of the equality of the freemen, 
the election of the chief, and serfdom, the latter abandoned by degrees, the 
former the germ of democracy. In all cases the expeditions were organized by 
energetic chiefs who took with them a certain number of capable volunteers. 
Consequently there was a constant drain of the most independent characters 
westward. Those who remained were the conservative, the docile, the unenter- 
prising. Thus we find in England a nation of “kickers,” jealous of their rights, 
ready to fight their chiefs, and, in modern days, to “write to the Times.” They 
went so far as to execute one of their kings because he did not respect the 
ancient rights of the freemen. Those who remained behind in Germany have 
never executed a tyrant though they suffered under his exactions, Except in 
Switzerland they submitted to exactions and oppressions. 

In Berlin ten years ago, the people did not resent, energetically, insults by 
their army officers which in England or this country, where many enterprising 
Englishmen fled in the seventeenth century, would have provoked instant retalia- 
tion regardless of personal danger. How can we account for this except by sup- 
posing that for two thousand years the bold, energetic, irascible, individualistic 
men had been drained off to the west, taking their women with them or inter- 
marrying with Gauls and British Celts, raising children who should carry out 
the English and French and American Revolutions, and leaving behind in the 
old home the conservative, the docile, the laborious, who have not spirit enough 
to resent insults and impositions as long as submission will insure beer and 
sausages, who have never beheaded an emperor or a king in two thousand years. 
In no other part of the world has this social selection been carried out on so 
large a scale. It is true that there are some servile Englishmen and French- 
men principally in domestic service, but many of these would fiercely resent a 
personal indignity beyond what they considered their rights. Furthermore, 
for several centuries bold and enterprising Englishmen have migrated to Canada, 
to New Zealand, to Australia. But they return whenever they can, they make 
every effort to have their children educated in England. They are not per- 
manently detached. Consequently England has not become, like Germany, a 
horde of men lacking spirit to achieve freedom. 

Men who lack courage for adventure are usually servile to superiors in social 
station and tyrannical to those below them. There is no other such brutal tyrant 
as the German non-commissioned officer. If you do not insist on your own 
rights as an individual, you are not apt to pay much attention to the rights of 
others. The chivalrous qualities have been drained out of Germany, for they 
go with the energetic and enterprising qualities. There has been in Germany 
a survival of those most fit to be the tools of tyranny. In modern warfare 
obedience is the prime requisite. Acting in large masses, individual courage and 
initiative are not needed except in aviation. So a million Germans make as good 
a modern army as a million Frenchmen, though individually inferior in dash 
and reckless courage, and fighting for a less inspiring ideal—unwarranted con- 
quest instead of defense of home and children. Which will prove the most last- 
ing remains to be seen, though there can be little question which is the higher. 
But to a machine gun the cause is of little importance, and the German army has 
the morals of a machine gun. 

C. F. Jounson. 


Harrrorp, Conn. 


GERMANY IN CHINA 


Sim,—In the April number of THe Nortn American Review there appears a 
letter from the pen of Mr. Ernest P. Horrwitz on the subject of the former 
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German settlement at Kiaochiao in Northern China, of which Tsingtau is the chief 
port and residential city. 

The author of the letter does not state whether he has ever visited Tsingtau, 
and in view of the exaggeration of his description of that “ matchless ‘ pearl of 
the Orient’” the present writer can only conclude that the information con- 
tributed by Mr. Horrwitz is not first-hand. 

As a resident of over twelve years’ standing in Shanghai, and a visitor to 
Tsingtau at varying intervals from 1908 to the present year, I may, perhaps, 
lay claim to some knowledge of the facts. 

It is indeed true that the German Government spent very large sums upon 
the development of Tsingtau, but Mr. Horrwitz refrains from stating that the 
greater portion of this expenditure was devoted to the work of constructing 
the fortifications and the naval harbor, and to the upkeep of the military and 
naval establishments in the city and territory, in defiance of the fact that 
Kiaochiao was not a German Colony but territory leased from China for a definite 
period of years. 

The chief aim of the Germans appeared, in fact, to be to render Tsingtau a 
formidable military outpost, and a desirable place of residence for the official and 
commercial Teutonic community; and the success of their efforts in this direc- 
tion must be admitted. 

Of the “exquisite picture galleries” (remark the plural) I have never heard. 
The hotels worthy of the name are three in number—the largest, the Strand Hotel, 
being a seaside resort for the residents on the China Coast during the summer 
months. The shops do not bear comparison with those in the International Settle- 
ment of Shanghai, nor, for that matter, with Hongkong. 

It appears to be a fundamental principle of American and British Colonial 
policy to encourage friendly intercourse, as far as differences of customs and mode 
of life permit, with the people of the governed territory. As an example of the 
“heart of hearts” democracy of German colonial policy I need state no more 
than the fact that the Chinese were debarred from residence in the foreign 
(European) city of Tsingtau, proper,—native servants and a few necessary 
Chinese tradesmen alone being allowed in this quarter. No such restriction 
vrevails in Hongkong, Singapore or Shanghai, where the Chinese may own or lease 
land and build and reside where they please. 

The story of German Colonial administration in Africa is, I venture to think, 
sufficient to raise doubts as to the “ beneficial” effect of Teutonic methods to: the 
people under their control. 

Distance from New York is responsible for this communication being rather 
belated, but even at this late date I feel that such an exaggerated view of the 
“model” settlement of Tsingtau as that presented to your readers by Mr. Horr- 
witz should not be allowed to remain unchallenged. 

Gro. H. Cuaruron. 

SHancoual, CHINA, 


TEUTONIC INSANITY 


Sm,—Your splendid editorial in the July Review on Lord Northcliffe, “the 
man of the war”, is both truthful and inspiring. It voices a well-earned ap- 
preciation of the far-sighted vision of the constructive journalist. It clinches 
that appreciation with numerous published statements of “the man of the war” 
which have appeared in the London Times and elsewhere. It gives the Allies 
strong hope that the outcome of the World War is not uncertain nor doubtful, 
and may not be even long delayed. 

All this is worthy and well enough. But one quotation from Lord North- 
cliffe himself, which appears in the editorial in question, utters a truth which 
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cannot be repeated too often nor burned too deeply into the public conscience of 
the civilized world. Let every nation give heed to the unanswerable pronuncia- 
mento: 

If the German multitude will throw off that insanity of theirs which makes them believe 
that Germany is another name for God, we will see them as men, and treat them as men; 
we will forgive the wrongs which they did when they thought themselves God; we will not 
exult -insolently over that country of theirs which has exulted over all the world. 

Surely, that is a magnanimity which is altogether too rare, a magnanimity, 
nevertheless, which does unspeakable credit to him who uttered it. 

Duane Mowry. 


MriwavxerE, Wis. 


LET THEM FIGHT THE COMMON ENEMY 


Sm,—In the July Number of Tue NortuH American Review, under the cap- 
tion “Information Wanted,” you reproduce an editorial from the Jack- 
sonville Times-Union, which can not see why “the former protests of President 
Wilson” against British interference with our neutral trade should now be suc- 
ceeded by “a plan which puts neutrals on rations fixed by belligerents.” 

If, Mr. Editor, you do indeed possess the “singular lucidity of statement” 
which Colonel Watterson says characterizes you, can you not make clear to this 
bewildered Floridian that we were a neutral when protesting, but a belligerent— 
an enemy of Germany—now? They are pretty dense down in the Everglade 
State, but you might try! 

The truth is, the war would be over to-day but for the surplus importations 
from the United States resold to Germany by Sweden, Norway, Denmark, 
Holland and Switzerland. For the sake of the American lads we are sending to 
the trenches in France, not another ounce of food or supplies should be sent to 
these nations. They have an aggregate of two million men under arms. Let 
them fight the common enemy or starve! 

Wasuineoron, D. C. H. R. L. 


A PATRIOTIC SERVICE 


Sm,—aAll your life you have been performing patriotic services for your coun- 
try and the cause of freedom and democracy. In my opinion, you never did 
your country a better turn than you did in publishing “The Japanese Point of 
View ” from the pen of Judge Henshaw in your July issue. 

As an humble American citizen who loves his country, I deplore the attitude of 
the California people generally on this subject, because I believe the senseless 
agitation against the Japanese is fraught with grave consequences for the United 
States. 

Exnest A. Stowe. 

Granp Rapips, Micu. 


OLD FRIENDS 


Sm,—I have had the Review in my home for the past thirty-one years and 
would sooner do without the clock on the mantel than without the Review on the 
table. Here is to your good health, and long may you live to edit the Review! 

H. F. Merrick, 


Kensinoton, On10. 





